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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=———— 

ARIS has had another great excitement this week from the 

Panama Scandal. On Monday, the Figaro, which is acting 
asinformal Public Prosecutor in the affair, published an article 
stating that M. Rouvier, the Minister of Finance, and M, 
Clémenceau, the leader of the Radical Left, passed most of 
November 19th, the day before his death, with Baron Reinach, 
consulting how his interests might best be defended against 
the Court inquiring into Panama affairs. M.Clémenceau im- 
mediately published an explanation, which will be found 
elsewhere, which exonerated himself, but which confirmed the 
story in essentials as regarded M. Rouvier. The latter im- 
mediately handed in his resignation, in order, as he said in the 
evening in the Chamber, not to compromise his colleagues; 
and it was accepted by M. Carnot, after, it is said, a “scene of 
much animation in the Cabinet.” M. Rouvier then proceeded 
to state his case in the Chamber, his defence being substan- 
tially that he had tried to shelter Baron Reinach from 
motives of pity, and that he was a victim of calumny pro- 
voked by his ten years of service as a Minister in seven 
departments. As, however, it was clear that M. Rouvier had 
tried to stifle a judicial inquiry ordered by his colleagues, his 
story was received with chilling silence, and he stepped down 
from the tribune politically a ruined man. On the following 
day, he gave evidence before the Panama Committee; but it 
only confirmed his own previous statements, besides betraying 
some remarkable failures of memory. He has been succeeded 
by M. Tirard, who was summoned from Brussels by tele- 
graph, and who, it is said, only accepted the post of Finance 
Minister under a definite threat from the President that, in 
the event of a refusal, he would himself resign. 











The French Ministry thus reconstructed decided that it 
would assist the Panama Committee to the utmost of its 
power—and a French Government is armoured in statutes— 
and would even, if necessary, bring in a Bill of its own; but 
would reject the Bill proposed by M. Pourquerey de Boisserin 
as arming the Committee with “ Inquisitorial powers.” The 
discussion came on on Thursday, and was of the gravest 
character, all parties being aware that the Republic itself, 
and not any special Ministry, was at stake. M. Ribot, the 
new Premier, indeed, made this the substance of his argument ; 
and ended a powerful and stately speech, in which he hinted 
that, in the event of defeat, M. Carnot, as well as the Ministry, 
might resign, by declaring that he “ held M. Brisson responsible 
before the country for whatever catastrophes and misfortunes 
might follow.” He alluded also to a “ plot,” which he believed 
was evident, to stifle the Republic in mud. M. Brisson, however, 
adhered to his demand that the Committee be invested with 
the full powers of a Court of Justice, and the Chamber, after 
all these appeals, only gave the Government a majority of six, 
one less than the number of Ministers present. The vote 





was 271 to 265. It is, of course, impossible to work with a 
majority of that kind, and rumours of resignation at once 
became rife; but the Government will be averse to embarrass 
M. Carnot or force him into an appeal to the people, and 
the Ministry have still one loophole out of the difficulty. 
They may bring in a strong Bill of their own, investing 
the Committee with all necessary powers. If they refuse to 
do this they will be thought to believe the scandal too 
dangerous for exposure, and that will ruin their party, if not 
the Republic also. 


Sir E. J. Reed’s letter to the chairman of the Liberal 
Association at Cardiff on the nature of the Home-rule which 
Ireland ought not to have, is sufficiently dwelt upon in another 
column. Here we will only say that not only his Irish sup- 
porters in Cardiff, but his Gladstonian supporters too, have 
been a good deal exercised by it, and that some of them are 
very much scandalised at it. There is to be a party meeting 
on Tuesday, at which Sir E. J. Reed is invited to be present, 
to discuss his new departure, which he himself is evi- 
dently now anxious to treat as if it were no new depar- 
tare at all. Moreover, even Mr. Justin McCarthy, appealed 
to on the subject, declines to repudiate those positions taken 
up by Mr. Redmond which Sir Edward Reed denounces 
as arrogant and dangerous, and intimates that his own (the 
Anti-Parnellite) section of the Irish Party approve of the 
position taken up by Mr. Redmond. Yet he goes on to ex- 
press his confidence that the Government will produce a Bill 
fully satisfying Irish claims. If Mr. John Morley’s hesitating 
language at Newcastle concerning the questionable probability 
of satisfying Irish expectations, was not due to some tempo- 
rary fit of personal discouragement, we are disposed to think 
that Mr. Justin McCarthy has a disappointment in store for 
himself. In the meantime, Sir Edward Reed will probably 
not find even his Welsh supporters in Cardiff very ready to 
accept his minimising explanation of the original letter, which 
was certainly a home-thrust at some of Mr. Gladstone’s 
promises. 








Mr. Balfour attended the National Union of Conservative 
Associations at Sheffield on Tuesday, and made two remark- 
able speeches, of which the former, and, at all events, the 
fresher, though not, perhaps, the more important, was directed 
to the subject of social legislation. Mr. Balfour contended 
that as yet this had not become a party subject, and he trusted 
that it never would be one. The ultimate object of both parties 
was the same, and the great danger was that on matters so 
full of complexity, and where hasty legislation might do so 
much that it was never iritended to do, the one party might 
be led into rashly overbidding the other for the sake of 
gaining a few votes. He remarked on the attempts made at 
the General Election to alienate constituencies from their 
former Members by circulating fly-leaves reciting that on 
such and such a question ‘Your Member voted against the 
amendment of Mr. Jones, and in favour of the amendment of Mr. 
Smith, and stating that the constituency ought peremptorily to 
reject a man who would thus “betray his trust.” Such an 
attempt to appeal from the House of Commons to the con- 
stituency on minute issues the real political meaning and 
drift of which no one who had not been present in the debate 
could appreciate, was, said Mr. Balfour, fatal to the principle 
of a representative House, and, especially on such complex 
social subjects as he was discussing, would end in absolutely 
ruining the House of Commons as an adequate organ of 
democracy. 


In the great evening meeting in the Drill Hall, in which 
ten thousand people were assembled, Mr. Balfour took up the 
subject of Mr. Morley’s recent speech at Newcastle, and de- 
scribed it as embodying on the Irish Question a tone only 
“ one remove from despair.” Mr, Morley complained of about 
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twenty misrepresentations in fifteen weeks of government. 
He ought to have felt how blessed was his lot. In Mr. 
Balfour’s time, one single national convention, with half a 
dozen speeches from Irish patriots who never practised any 
“niggardly economy” in misrepresentation, would have pro- 
duced not twenty but two hundred misrepresentations of the 
kind which so much disturbed Mr. Morley’s repose. Mr. 
Balfour expressed his unbounded astonishment at Mr. Morley’s 
assertion that on “the Evicted Tenants’ Commission” the 
landlords had been better represented than the tenants, and 
dealt with it in detail. He said that he could not have under- 
stood the Commission at all except on the principle that the 
Gladstonians had incurred obligations to Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien and their friends, which they were bound in honour to 
meet; and that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre especially had made pro- 
mises about the evicted tenants which it would require some- 
thing of a heroic effort to fulfil. The consequence was that 
what Mr. Morley termed a policy of staunching wounds and 
passing purely healing measures, had become a crusade in the 
interest of a single class alone, from the benefit of which all 
other classes were completely excluded. 


What stamped the character of the Commission indelibly 
was that the first witness, Mr. Roche,—an Irish agitator, who 
had been examined and cross-examined before the Parnell 
Commission, and had admitted on cross-examination that at 
the time he took the chair at a meeting of tenants demanding 
a reduction of 50 per cent. on the rents, a reduction of 15 per 
cent. would really have satisfied the tenants,—was allowed to 
give his evidence without being questioned at all as to the 
facts extracted from him in his cross-examination before the 
Parnell Commission, where he had confessed to advising the 
tenants “to squeeze the throat of a neighbouring landlord till 
his glass-eye fell out,” though he maintained that this expres- 
sion was used by him metaphorically. Sir James Mathew had 
not only put no question to Mr. Roche himself, founded on his 
admissions before the Parnell Commission, but had refused 
p-rmission to the counsel of the landlords to cross-examine 
him for themselves. No doubt; but Mr. Balfour might have 
added that the counsel of the landlords might, if they had 
chosen, have suggested questions to be put to Mr. Roche through 
the President, and that they declined to do so. All the more, we 
should say, the President of the Commission should him- 
self have put the questions suggested by the Report 
before him, which he refused to allow the landlords’ counsel to 
put for themselves. Mr. Balfour treated the examination 
of Mr. Dalton with the same severity, and insisted that if 
the Commission were intended to restore the evicted tenants, 
no matter what the justice of the case might be, nothing could 
be more clumsy than the machinery of a Commission. All 
that was necessary was to get an authentic list of the evicted 
tenants, and pass an Act restoring them. On the subject of 
clerical intimidation, Mr. Balfour pointed out that Archbishop 
Walsh had proposed taking away the power of eviction alto- 
gether, and making the tenant a partner with the landlord, 
and able to recover his rent only as an ordinary debtor recovers 
his debts, that is, rendering him quite unable to recover the 
use of the land, which had hitherto been his security for the 
debt. If Ireland had Home-rule, that was the sort of justice 
which the Clerical party would deal out to the minority. 


In yesterday’s Times Mr. Shaw-Lefevre repudiates the 
charge brought against him by Mr. Balfour that be went 
about in Ireland making promises to the Irish tenants on 
behalf of the Gladstonians, whenever they should come into 
power. Doubtless he made no promises, but if we are 
not greatly mistaken, he certainly ventured on a predic- 
tion of what would happen within a short time of the re- 
storation of Mr. Gladstone to power, which the Irish tenants 
were quite sure to accept as almost an equivalent to a pro- 
mise. He regards Mr. Balfour’s willingness to accede to 
Clause 16 of the Purchase Act of 1891 as a virtual assent to 
the policy of Mr. Morley’s Evicted Tenants’ Commission. It 
was certainly nothing of the kind. It involved no interference 
on behalf of any evicted tenant to whom the landlord himself 
was not willing to sell his former holding. This is a very dif- 
ferent matter indeed, from appointing a Commission to 
smooth the way for the reinstatement of all evicted tenants 
in the privileges which they had themselves voluntarily aban- 
dened in the hope of winning them back by fraudulent and 


We still feel confident that the German Mi 
pass; but it cannot be denied that its Prospects at pre 
far from bright. The National Liberal Party have re 
in the Reichstag that they cannot accept the Bil] — 
serious alterations ; and the Centre Party, through Ee hont 
Huene and Dr. Lieber, have announced that, unless a beg 
ditions are granted, they also must reject the Bill , 
conditions are, that the two years’ term of Service shall 
fixed by law, and not be left dependent on the military; 
of convenience ; and that the Army shall not be iene 7 
numbers in time of peace. The Particularist, or Guelph = 
will also vote against the Bill, as will also a group knee? 
the South German Democratic Party. If these ms 
adhered to their resolutions, the Bill would be loa, mi 
further debate is postponed until after the Christ : 
recess, and before it is recommenced the Government 4 
it is believed, have conciliated both the Centre and the 
National Liberals. The legal period, it is probable, will be 
fixed for two years; but the extra force demanded in peace 
time will not be given up. The object of the latter Proposal 
is, of course, to save expense; but the Government Will be 
able to show that without it the whole scheme must fail, ay 
its very object is to train a great mass of very young sie 
and thus enable the Generals, when the emergency arrives +. 
accumulate a mass of young troops, instead of dislocating 
society by calling out older men. 


\. 


The Jews in Germany would seem to be in serious danger 

As we mentioned last week, Ahlwardt, their great opponent, 
has been elected by a majority of three to one, and the 
Conservative party, as a whole, have ratified the act of the local 
Conservatives in giving him their votes. The entire Reichstag, 
moreover, has expressed a degree of sympathy with him, 
having decided by a large majority that even though sen. 
tenced to five months’ imprisonment for libelling the Jewish 
rifle contractors, he must be allowed to take his place on the 
benches of the House. This vote, no doubt, was due in part 
to a desire to preserve the privileges of the House, which 
might be greatly impaired by an opportune series of State 
prosecutions ; but it was also due to sympathy with Her 
Ahlwardt’s opinions. A Socialist libeller would not have been 
recalled to his place, and the vote was given one day after the 
German Chancellor had declared in a speech on the Army 
Bill that no one had so grievously injured the German 
Army as Herr Ahlwardt. The Government, it is said, is 
greatly perplexed at this recrudescence of the persecuting 
spirit, expecting that the country districts everywhere will, 
at the next elections, send up men who accept Herr Ahlwarit’s 
ideas. This would make it necessary either to break with the 
Conservatives, hitherto the steadiest friends of the Monarchy 
in Parliament, or to bring in a Bill making distinctions be. 
tween the Jews and other citizens,—putting the clock back, 
in fact. It is not likely that the Government will yield, but 
the position of the Jews in country districts will be an insecure 
one. 
A portrait of Mr. Gladstone, sent by the Canadian Liberals 
through Mr. E. Blake, M.P., to the National Liberal Club 
was unveiled under Lord Rosebery’s auspices, on Monday 
evening at that club, at a particular point in Mr. Blake's 
speech, when he had insisted on the wide-world familiarity 
which all the politicians of our planet who feel any interest in 
our great statesman, are able to acquire with Mr. Gladstone's 
aims and objects, ideas and aspirations, plans and methods of 
life. The picture, by a Canadian artist, Mr. J. Colin Forbes, 
is rather more than full-length, and is described as extremely 
lifelike. It was painted only six months ago, so that it repre- 
sents the Mr. Gladstone of to-day. Mr. Blake’s speech, much 
as it was eulogised by Lord Rosebery, contained little more 
than an easy and eloquent statement of the admiration of the 
Canadian people for Mr. Gladstone’s policy and personal 
power. The admiration for his present policy Unionists cannot 
at all share; but the admiration for his personal power they 
probably feel even more vividly than his own followers. 


Lord Rosebery, in his speech, chose for special eulogy Mr. 
Gladstone’s courage and sympathy. As to his courage- 
which sometimes amounts to rashness,—there can be no two 
opinions; but one may certainly say with truth that Mr 
Gladstone is more courageous in resisting sifted and carefully 
considered opinion as well as in giving his sympathy to the 
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ale +. popular opinion and supporting reasoned and 
heisim repel Lord Rosebery dwelt on the anxiety of 
nal Party for a crowd of legislative reforms which 
the - he feared, be suffocating to the Government, and com- 
pon 9m probable situation next January to that of Marie 
S acite on her first accouchement, when such a crowd filled 
a hamber that the Queen had more to fear from suffocation 
ws she had from the pains of childbirth. He ventured to 
on, that there must be some curb put on the impatient 
“Ss iasm of Liberal Members if the Government were not 
ee efocated by too much zeal. It would be impossible 
Sn forty-eight omnibuses all abreast to pass the Griffin 
gbich now marks the former site of Temple Bar. 


In the East Aberdeenshire election, caused by Mr. Essle- 
mont’s acceptance of office under the present Government, the 
majority was reduced from 1,624 at the General Election, 
to 1,326 on Saturday last. This is not, however, at all a 
greater reduction of the majority than is to be expected ata 
by-election where no one has any sort of doubt as to the 
gesult, In East Clare the election petition resulted in favour 
of the sitting Member, Mr. W. H. K. Redmond (Parnellite), 
who was not unseated. In Central Finsbury the petition was 
withdrawn, Mr. Naoroji retaining his seat. In the Mont- 
gomery boroughs, Mr. Pryce-Jones also retains his seat, 
Baron Pollock being in favour of dismissing the petition, 
while Mr. Justice Wills, who thought that there had been 
treating, did not persist in his opinion against the judgment 
of his colleague. The general result of the election petitions 
has certainly been to make all seats very unsafe against 
which there is any petition. Hardly any seat against which 
a petition is brought can be considered perfectly safe. 

Wedeeply regret to record that Mr. William Watson, whose 
yerse has the stamp of a very original genius, is suffering from 
a second attack on the brain. From the first attack, which 
occurred about twelve years ago, he so completely recovered 
that no one would be able to find any trace in the poems which 
he has written since of any wild or wandering element. He 
attempted to stop the Duke of Edinburgh’s carriage in the 
Long Walk at Windsor last Sunday, under the impression, 
apparently, that it belonged to the Queen, with whom he desired 
to speak, and, of course, he was at once placed under arrest, and 
has since been sent to the asylum at Stone, near Aylesbury. 
After his former attack, which is said to have been much more 
violent, and from which he completely recovered in about 
three months, the poet’s earliest verse gave expression to the 
belief that even that sore trial had not been devoid of good :— 

“Lives there whom Pain hath evermore passed by, 
And Sorrow shunn’d with an averted eye ? 
Him do thou pity, him above the rest, 
Him of all hapless mortals most unblest.” 
We can only hope that even this recurrence of perhaps the 
greatest of all mere misfortunes, may leave him, on his 
recovery, in a state of mind as calm and chastened. 


The leaders of both parties in America appear to be most 
unwilling to act decisively on the recent popular verdict. The 
Republicans are professing readiness to yield as regards the 
duties on tin-plates and wool, but will resist all other changes ; 
while the Democrats say they must give the great “interests” 
concerned time to prepare for a change. It is possible, there- 
fore, that even if an Extra Session is called in April, nothing 
very important will be done as regards the Tariff until the 
Session of 1894. It should be remembered, however, that the 
Democrats have still to win three or four seats in the Senate 
before they control that body; that they are busily “con- 
ciliating” voters in the States concerned; and that, if they 
win them, they may think it time to display a little less 
“moderation.” As respects silver, the tone on all sides 
1s much more resolute. The Treasury is alarmed as well as 
the people at the possible deficit and the outflow of gold, and 
itis believed that, as the Monetary Conference in Brussels 
has broken down, the Act which compels the purchase of 
fifty-four million ounces of silver annually may be repealed 
at once. The “silver kings” will fight desperately in dread of 
lower prices ; but there is clearly a popular movement against 
hese huge purchases; and before a popular movement in 

America, the “interests” struggle in vain. 








The Falls of Niagara are to be “utilised” inearnest. Pro- , 





fessor G. Forbes on Wednesday informed the Society of Arts 
that the Niagara Construction Company had already put up 
works on the American side, and were already prepared 
to distribute “force” to the extent of 450,000 horse-power, 
and hoped to develop their undertaking until they were 
in a position to sell 3,500,000 horse-power at a cheaper 
rate than any steam rival could afford. Similar works are 
to be erected on the Canadian side, though the Canadians, 
in the speaker’s opinion, lack “go,” and as most of the power 
will be applied to machinery through electricity, it is hoped 
that a vast manufacturing city, perhaps thirteen miles long, will 
grow up round Niagara. The Falls, of course, as scenery 
will be hopelessly vulgarised and spoiled. We suppose we 
ought not to complain, if the change is to human advantage ; 
but we cannot help lamenting. One of the great natural 
beauties of the world is being swept away, in order that another 
great wen may grow, with more crowds of discontented work- 
men, more “ unemployed,” more agitation for an impossible 
and undesirable equality of condition. The true motive of 
these changes is not philanthropy, but greed; and their most 
visible, though, we admit, not their only result, is sordid 
squalor. 


Lord Battersea (Mr. Cyril Flower) is a little hurt at the 
sarcasms which have been lavished upon him because he, a 
Radical of Radicals, accepted, and, it is presumed, sought, a 
peerage. He took the opportunity, therefore, of a congratu- 
latory entertainment given him at Luton, on Wednesday, to ex- 
press his views. He thought he could remain as good a Radical 
when a Peer as when a Member, and with an odd defect of 
humour, quoted the lines, “There is no office in this needful 
world but dignifies the doer if done well,” which would be more 
appropriate if he had accepted an Inspectorship of Sewage. He 
denied that he had ever advocated the abolition of the House 
of Lords. He had urged reforms which would make it a House 
“broad based upon the people’s will.” We should have thought, 
as students of Constitutions, that the one recommendation of 
the House of Lords was that it was independent of the 
people’s will, and able, therefore, to compel the people to 
reflect if their will was a fixed resolve, or only a momentary 
impulse; but perhaps Lord Battersea has a plan in his head 
for appointing Peers by popular election. One wonders whom 
the people would choose,—the millionaires or the winners of 
the Derby, or the amusing speakers. Mr. Pearson, of 
Pearson’s Weekly, who has recently given them a new excite- 
ment and a new hope, would a week or two ago have probably 
had the best chance. 


Two Cabinet Ministers, Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, 
addressed the first meeting of the London Reform Union on 
Thursday night. Both made effective speeches, Lord Rose- 
bery dwelling most on the necessity of including the City, 
and making the Lord Mayor the head executive officer of the 
whole Metropolis. Tosecure that end, he would offer the City 
“liberal terms,” and though he did not explain what he meant, 
we presume he had in his mind some plan of fusion rather than 
simple absorption. Having been called “Citizen Rosebery” 
during the meeting by Mr. Haldane—who forgot, apparently, 
that the phrase would be “ Citizen Primrose ”—he repudiated 
that designation because, until the centre was included, there 
was no London to be citizen of. Mr. Asquith warmly com- 
mended the same idea on the ground that until its organi- 
sation was complete, a London patriotism could not be 
developed. Such a patriotism would have an immense 
work to accomplish, everything in London being on the 
gigantic scale. He knew, for example, as Home Secretary, 
that London, though she had not many factories in the strict 
sense, had more workshops nominally under sanitary super- 
vision than any town or cluster cf towns in the Kingdom. 
They are to be counted by tens of thousands, and to make 
them healthy and decent places requires the strength of a 
municipality, as well as of the State. The object of the 
meeting was to conciliate the London vote; and we suppose 
we may take it that, with this end, the Cabinet is ready to 
fuse the City with the congeries of cities governed by the 
County Council. If the work is fairly done, we have no ok- 
jection to raise, for the City will bring into London much- 
needed conservative traditions, and a body of capable, con- 
servative men. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. he 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 97;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_.—— 
SIR E. J. REED, M.P., ON HOME-RULE. 


LMOST the last thing we expected was that the rift 
A in the Gladstonian Party should have begun amongst 
the Welsh Members. Lord Rosebery justly described them 
the other day as a picked body of advanced Liberals who 
might be regarded as almost the élite of the Government 
Party. They are the political “ Ironsides,” so to say, of the 
new Government. Nevertheless, it is among this select body 
that the rift has begun. The able letter published by Sir 
E. J. Reed to the Chairman of the Cardiff Liberal Asso- 
ciation, in the Times of Saturday last, is not, indeed, an 
announcement that he has given up Home-rule. He still 
thinks that on purely local matters Ireland may have a 
strictly local kind of Home-rule if Mr. Gladstone can carry 
it, and he will even give it his vote if he is satisfied that 
it does not in any way threaten the unity of the Kingdom, 
or the liberty of the minority, or the property of any 
single Irish class, or the confidence of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects that criminal violence will be adequately punished. 
But he clogs his willingness to vote for Irish Home-rule with 
so many impracticable conditions, that, in our opinion, and 
apparently in the opinion of his Irish supporters in Cardiff, 
he might just as well have declared himself satisfied that no 
Home-rule Bill ought to be introduced at all. How much 
use it would be to give Ireland full power to manage her 
own local affairs, if the Imperial Parliament were jealously 
to assert its power to interfere whenever injustice was 
being done, especially on the assumption that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promise,—a promise which Sir E. J. Reed so much 
regrets,—to retain Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, is to be kept, we cannot imagine. The effect 
would be that every considerable Irish change would be 
debated over again, and much more fiercely debated in this 
country, the representatives of the Ulster Unionist party 
taking the lead, as Mr. Parnell anticipated in his conver- 
sation with Sir E. J. Reed six or seven years ago, and 
that Parliament, so far from being liberated from Irish 
questions, would be utterly weighed down bythem. This 
is just what Sir E. J. Reed’s Irish constituents in Cardiff 
clearly see. They were so much excited by his letter, 
that they held a Sunday meeting to denounce him 
as no longer to be trusted by the Nationalist Party, 
and to strike him off the rolls of the Cardiff branch 
of the National League,—a course unanimously agreed 
to. It is clear that Home-rule clogged with the condi- 
tions with which Sir E. J. Reed now clogs it, would not be 
Home-rule in any Irish Nationalist sense at all, would not 
be regarded as even worth consideration in Ireland. Even 
Mr. Morley’s plan, which he only ventures to say that the 
Irish ought to accept,—not that they will accept,—must be 
much more tempting to Irish Members than the only sort 
of Home-rule which, as it now appears, Sir E. J. Reed is 
willing to countenance. For all practical purposes, Sir Ed- 
ward Reed will be regarded as having turned his back on 
the Gladstonian Party, and joined that of their opponents 
and critics. It isan omen of what we may expect to see 
soon, when Mr. Gladstone’s secret is at last revealed. 

Nor is the symptom at all less grave because Sir Edward 
Reed, though he has shown some reason to believe that 
he was not ambitious of high office, may be regarded, per- 
haps, as mortified that his criticisms on the administra- 
tion of the Admiralty have not been received with the 
respect and acquiescence to which he may probably think 
that his experience and his abilities have entitled him. 
The neglect of his counsel, and the depreciation implied 
in offering him only a Junior Lordship of the Treasury, 
may very well have made him all the more willing 
to disseminate disagreeable criticisms, indicating his 
wish to cripple Mr. Gladstone’s measure. But these 
criticisms would not have been effective if he had not 
had a very strong case to state, and had not stated it so 
that every one will see how strong it is. Itis the facts 
which are themselves so impressive, not Sir E. Reed’s 
anxiety to dress them up. Indeed, they are not dressed up. 
Sir Edward Reed merely states what everybody knows 
when he says that after six years’ agitation England 
remains clearly and profoundly averse to Irish Home-rule ; 
that if it is carried at all it must be carried by Irish and 
Scotch and Welsh votes against a great majority of 
English votes given the other way, and that the English 


of diverse elements which are not at all like] to 
strongly together; moreover, that in view of thee hold 
things it is simply impossible that a great step for rad 
integration of the United Kingdom can be carrieq . 

It matters not at all that the personal motivo, 
Sir Edward Reed’s defection may be explained in f 
siderations which have little or nothing to ae be 
Home-rule. Let that be granted: that only waar 
the more remarkable that he can s0 state his ay. 
as to make a great number of English Home. Ps 
feel the force and weight of his remarks, The » - 
probable it may seem that Sir Edward Reed woul an 
have spoken so effectively as he did merely from i 
reasons which he assigns, the more remarkable it js a 
the reasons which he assigns for distrusting any gche 
of Home-rule which would satisfy the Irish Members : . 
so coherent, and betray no trace of the arricre-pensée which 
is supposed to actuate him. He does, indeed, in his re , 
to the Times’ criticism, refer to those reasons, and selant 
them without disguising his disgust at Mr. Gladstone's 
preference for aristocratic statesmen at the Admiralty 
when he might have had men of business like the Mr, Foy 
wood and Mr. Ritchie whom Lord Salisbury did not hegi. 
tate to promote. But Sir E. J. Reed also gives us reason to, 
believe that even if this feeling stimulated the keennegs 
of his perception of the impracticability of satisfying Irish 
demands, it was not in any sense self-interested motiyes, 
which induced him to remain in political life. He hag 
indeed, refused for several weeks to return to it, and only 
gave way at the last moment, when he was assured that 
he alone had a chance of carrying Cardiff, though he had 
also a good chance of failing and justifying a retirement 
which would then have been earned by a hard contest an 
a glorious defeat. We have no intention of denying that 
mortification at the slight value which Mr. Gladstone 
attached to his services opened Sir Edward Reed’s eyes 
to the weakness of the case for any Home-rule such ag 
the Irish party would welcome. We feel little doubt that 
it was so. But that does not affect the fact that, when 
his eyes were opened, he saw the facts with all the clear- 
ness of the most distinct political vision, and saw that 
they rendered any scheme, which Irishmen would think 
adequate, wholly impossible of achievement. 

We say that “any scheme which Irishmen would think 
adequate” is evidently and completely impossible under 
the actual conditions of the case. But is any scheme which 
Irishmen would not accept willingly, but would accept 
grudgingly, in the hope of using it to extract more, a bit 
more hopeful? Sir Edward Reed is bound to assume that 
it is, because he could not so turn his back upon himself 
as to reject Home-rule altogether. But, to our mind, 
““moderate scheme,” of which some Unionist statesmen 
appear to be very much afraid, is almost the more hopeless 
of thetwo. The frank avowals of Committee-Room No. 15 
have not been lost upon the people of Great Britain. We 
all know now that the Irish Members think everything 
excusable, not only in love or war, but in love and war. 
They make the ‘Union of Hearts,” in other words, 
political love, a part of the game of war, and have no 
objection to fall into Mr. Gladstone’s arms, when they 
are preparing to trip him up and overthrow his policy. 
That, by Mr. Parneli’s confession, nay, by his boast, 
was what they intended to do in 1886, and that is what 
no reasonable and vigilant observer doubts that they would 
do again in 1892. Even if it is not in vain that the snare is 
spread for the first time in the sight of any bird, it is surely 
in vain that the same snare is spread a second time in the 
sight of the same bird, after it has watched and defeated one 
attempt to entrap it. We all know what the Irish demands 
really are. We are asked to pardon dynamitards, to rein- 
state conspirators at the cost of the State, to place Protes- 
tants and Unionists at the mercy of Catholic priests who use 
the confessional for purposes of canvassing and who take 
the orders of their Bishop as they would take the command- 
ment of their God. And after this, would any one be 
deceived if on finding that they could not get what they 
wanted, they should change their tone and profess them- 
selves perfectly satisfied with anything Mr. Gladstone 
offers? It is surely impossible for any one, except, per- 
haps, that sanguine and enthusiastic statesman himself, 
to be twice taken-in. Who would believe, after the speeches 
of Mr. Redmond and the formulated demands of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, that a sudden lowering of the tone 





minority which favours Irish Home-rule, is itself made up 


of the Irish “eighty-one” was sincere, and that they were 
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: ye as frank and meek in 1892 as they 
really 1 con in 1886 and avowedly greedy in 1890? 
wa at every rational politician say “‘no” to any attempt 
bag Irish mouths with a mere sop instead of a full 
as “ty There are two, and only two, modes of treating 
et igh Question, —to insist, as Unionists insist, that Irish- 
ov shall be content with equality with British subjects, 
pa nothing more than equality,—or to go the whole way 
if lacing them in the position of a self-governing colony, 
oF ‘teof their being so close to our shores and being also 
all divided among themselves. If the latter proposal 
fa ittedly impossible,—and this Sir Edward Reed has 
Temonstrated,—the former proposal is the only practical 
iternative. To be giving them half a loaf when they want 
: whole,—or rather, perhaps, a loaf and a half, for we 
doubt whether their craving appetite could be appeased 
without being allowed to govern England as they will, no 
less than Ireland,—would be childish innocence and 
fatuity. The “ babes and sucklings ” who made Committee- 
Room No. 15 so memorable, will certainly not have strength 
ordained to them by any such Parliament as that which 
yl] assemble on January 30th next at Westminster. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PANAMA 
SCANDALS. 


E shall make no apology to our readers for recurring 

\ to the subject of the Panama Scandals. They 

grow worse from day to day, and may with unexpected 

rapidity produce grave dangers both for France and for 

Europe. Those as yet incriminated and examined are 

defending themselves with a certain skill, pleading, it 

may be, in some instances, with truth, that they only 

reveived cheques in payment of debts justly owing to 

them; but it must be remembered that the Inquiry has 

reached no depth as yet. Tine Committee has not yet fully 

examined the judicial papers it is allowed to peruse; it 

has not yet the power to seize documents ; and, above all, 

it has not yet cross-examined the persons suspected of 

having authorised the illegal expenditure. It is perfectly 

possible that some one of the latter, badgered beyond 

bearing, might turn round on his accusers; state frankly 

whether he had, or had not, paid blackmail to representa- 

tives of the people; and either fasten the whole guilt upon 

a clique, which is what we should expect, or blow the Re- 

public out of water by proving widespread corruption. In 

the latter case, if the history of modern France is any guide, 

there would be a revolutionary movement of some sort, 

possibly through a legal “ Revision” of the Constitution, 

but possibly also through a convulsion in the streets, within 

tireemonths. Even now, so continuous are the revelations, 

and so well known are some of the personages assailed, that 

France is growing wild with “ preternatural suspicion,” as 

Carlyle put it; and cruel as the suspicion must necessarily 

be in regard to individuals, it is foolish to deny that there 

isample ground for entertaining it. This man or that 

man may be innocent, but there has been corruption on 

a large scale. It seems, for instance, certain that Baron 

Reinach, the chief agent, if there was one, in corrupting 

important persons, died of a dose of atropine—extract 

of nightshade—a drug which dulls the sensibilities, and 

then kills, or, in other words, that he died either from 

murder, or by suicide. The theory of murder is most 

improbable—indeed, one would say impossible—for the 

Baron died in his own house, and the phial containing the 

poison was found by his bedside. His family, too, though 

naturally anxious to suppress any rumour of suicide, would 

have set the police at work at once had they believed in 

murder. He killed himself, and if he killed himself it was 
clearly because he could not endure the exposure with which 
he was threatened from the judicial proceedings against 
the Panama Canal. Under those circumstances, the natural 
inquiry was, “ who had last been with him before he died?” 
and as that inquiry had not been made officially, the 
sensational papers made it, and declared, quite truth- 
fully, that these persons were M. Rouvier, the Minister 
of Finance, and M. Clémenceau, the leader of the 
Radical Opposition, two men not expected to meet 
each other, much less Baron Reinach as a third, in 
consultation. M. Clémenceau, reading these statements, 
at once published a full account of his action, which 
We give in substance below, and which completely 
fxonerates him, but M. Rouvier resigned, and M. Carnot, 
Without parley or pause, accepted his resignation! The 





resignation can, of course, be understcol as an act of self- 
sacrifice for the saixe of colleagues, not uncommon in the 
Ministerial history of many countries; but the acceptance 
of it without inquiry would, under most circumstances, 
have been on the part of the President a timid betrayal of 
duty. 

It was, however, well justified. M. Rouvier doubtless 
told the President and his own colleagues on Tuesday 
what on Wednesday he told the Committee of Inquiry, 
and that was sufficient to render it impossible that 
he should remain in a Cabinet pledged up to the 
lips to throw the fullest light on Panama affairs. 
He denies absolutely all charges of corruption, and none 
whatever are as yet proved against him; but he admits 
that Baron Reinach had said that even to be summoned 
as a witness was “ matter of life or death to him,” and had 
besought him to accompany himself to M. Cornelius Herz 
and M. Constans, in order that those two persons— 
one a person who received large cheques from Baron 
Reinach and whom the Panama Committee is anxiously 
desirous to interrogate, but who is in England sick; and 
the other the former strong-fisted Minister of the Interior 
—might by pressure at their disposal stop the attacks on 
him, and prevent his appearance before the judicial tri- 
bunal. M. Rouvier, “ out of pity,” consented ; but he was 
so well aware that he was doing a strange thing that he 
asked M. Clémenceau, as a witness whose “loyalty” no 
one would distrust, to accompany him on his visits. 
He did not know, he says, that M. Reinach was to be 
prosecuted, though he had heard the list read in the 
Cabinet Council; but he did know that M. Reinach 
was summoned as a witness, that he regarded the with- 
drawal of that summons as “matter of life or death,” 
and that, whether he had bribed anybody or not, 
he had distributed gratifications. Here is M. Rouvier’s 
own answer to the Committee, as reported in the first 
person to the Standard :—“ Baron de Reinach had been 
very excited for several days. He had been subpcenaed as 
@ witness, and he apprehended danger for the Government 
which his son-in-law served. I asked him if he had com- 
m'tted any offences against the law, if he had bribed any 
Deputies or Senators. He replied: ‘No; I realised profits, 
which I shared with my friends.’ He was, I repeat, a 
financier with a very large connection.” Do large financiers 
give away much out of friendship? It was after receiving 
that answer that M. Rouvier drove with Baron Reinach to 
M. Cornelius Herz, who told them “it was too late,” for 
judicial proceedings had been commenced, and to M. Con- 
stans, who angrily denied the possession of the power im- 
puted to him; the Finance Minister in both instances ad- 
mittedly intending “ out of pity” to back up M. Reinach in 
an effort, as far as regarded that central figure in the 
scandal, to stifle the judicial inquiry! Is it to be wondered 
at that, after such admissions, the Chamber should have 
received M. Rouvier’s defence, which was simply that he was 
the victim of calumny, in silence, or that M. Dérouléde should 
ask why, if that were the case, nobody ever calumniated 
M. Ribot or M. Loubet, or that Paris should be raging 
with suspicion, and the Provinces so agitated, that it is 
admitted, if the Chamber were dissolved, the result would 
be a Conservative majority, which would reverse half the 
policy of the last few years ? The English are not suspicious, 
but even in England, such a proceeding on the part of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would render it impossible 
for him to retain office. The French people believe 
that leading representatives have dipped their hands 
“in that foul cesspool of agio”—as Carlyle charac- 
terised a similar scene of corruption, when assignats 
were daily raised and lowered by executive decrees— 
and holding all in Paris to be rascals, they demand a 
thorough change. 

They are ill-informed and probably far too hasty. It is 
most improbable that the Republican Party, as a party, is 
corrupt, though individuals within it may be deeply tainted, 
and most unlikely that any change in the form of govern- 
ment would, if the corruption were deeply seated, burn it 
finally out. Itis, however, quite clear that the Inquiry must 
go on to the end, and that if the Government, which 
refuses to grant powers by law, should refuse also to grant 
them in practice, it will be overthrown, with the result 
of producing a storm such as France has not witnessed 
since 1870. The people will believe that the object of the 
entire governing group is to suppress the truth, and will 
demand a change of some kind, which can hardly be less 
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than revolutionary. They will not bear to suspect that 
their own representatives are dishonest, and have helped to 
waste the sixty millions sterling of which they consider 
themselves to have been deprived. It is very doubtful 
whether a new Cabinet could be formed, for the present 
one, as M. Rouvier said on Tuesday in his defence, “ per- 
sonifies what still remains of Governmental force at the 
service of the Republic,” and new men of the same party 
would shrink either from condemning their predecessors, 
or from facing the tempest which would arise if a third 
Cabinet refused the powers necessary to probe the scandal, 
and, it may be, other similar scandals, to the bottom. It 
is even possible that M. Carnot himself might resign, for 
he is said to be utterly disgusted both with the facts, which 
he probably knows, and with the self-assertiveness and 
jealousy displayed by those to whom he is compelled to 
offer Ministries. In that event the Republic would really 
be in the crucible, and how it might emerge would 
depend on events it is impossible to foresee,—that is, on 
the action of two Chambers governed by emotions, and 
without a great man, or, at least, to be exactly truthful, a 
recognised great man in either of them. Their action 
might fail, either from want of promptitude, or a wrong 
choice, or some repugnance in the popular mind, and then 
—the Army would be the only solid and irresistible force 
left in France. We have, however, more trust in the 
patriotism of M. Carnot, and do not forget his repeated 
hints, that if he found his task impossible he would him- 
self appeal to the people direct,—an appeal which would, of 
course, suggest some definite change in the Constitution, and 
which might easily be successful. There can be no doubt, 
however, that popular confidence in the Republic has been 
shaken to its very base—the vote of Thursday is sufficient 
to show that—and that M. Ribot’s Government, or any 
Government which may succeed it, must cut out the 
tumour from the present organisation or die of its effects. 
The Panama Canal is not the only institution controlling 
millions which has frequently need of political help; nor 
is the Ministry of Finance, as a permanent institution, 
severed so completely as it ought to be from that financial 
cesspool in which Paris at intervals has shown herself so 
ready to wallow. There is hardly an undertaking which 
that Ministry cannot make or mar; while it offers, in its 
own organisation, extraordinary temptations to the form 
of fraud known as “ concussion,”—jobbing with official in- 
formation. That is, of all temptations, the one which Con- 
tinental Ministers feel most. There is a passage in the 
correspondence of the Daily News of Thursday which, 
to many of our readers, will be a revealing one:— 
“M. Rouvier is credited with having worked up Rente 
to par. What did this is the last savings bank law. 
It is obligatory to invest deposits in the Savings Bank and 
in the Caisse des Consignations in Rente at short intervals, 
but not sufficiently short ones. There is now such a 
plethora of Savings Bank and Caisse des Consignations 
money as to become a cause of grave embarrassment. 
The law needs to be amended to cut at the root of 
woeful corruption. The investments should be made by 
the directors of the Savings Bank and Caisse des Con- 
signations every day, and a statement of the operations sent 
to the Journal Officiel. A Finance Minister who is not a 
man of fine character and honour is too liable to make his 
department a focus of corruption. He can each morning 
order, or not, the deposits of the two above-mentioned 
establishments to be invested or to lie idle for some 
days. At the end of this time there is a colossal sum 
in hand. He can tell his confidential secretary to 
order the purchase on the Bourse of a proportionate 
number of options. He can also, to keep in his lucrative 
office, tell the secretary to give a hint of what he is doing 
to the inner or the outer brokers of his Parliamentary or 
Press friends. Of course they all combine to laud him 
as a necessary man. What is worse is that they become 
the humble servants of the great bankers, who other- 
wise might play over their heads in the game of options. 
These bankers in this way command the Ministry of 
Finance. It may be said that the masses in saving 
money are, through the mechanism I have been describ- 
ing, feeding sharks to devour them and fostering cor- 
ruption.” Where such is the system of keeping trust- 
money, the grand trustee should be something more than 
a “plain man” familiar with book-keeping and Stock 
Exchange finance. 








$$. 
MR. BALFOUR ON SOCIAL EXPERIMENTING 


R. BALFOUR told a story in his f 

M Sheffield on Tuesday wid seems to aa Kee at 
ominous of the future of democratic legislation a sly 
in England, but in the whole of Europe. He menti bs 
that some Gladstonian orator, after the Genera] El oN 
was over, said to a friend, “Thank goodness, that Pat 
We have been occupied for the last six years in bade 
speeches, I hope now they will give us a little tim rs 
think.” Speak first, and think afterwards,—that is, ts 
are afraid, the principle on which a great proportion of th 
democratic life of nations goes on, not in England only, 
Apparently the United States, if they had not spoken fret 
and thought only afterwards, would not have passed th 
Silver Coinage Act, which it appears that they are goin re 
repeal, or the Pensions Act, which is wasting the money ofthe 
American taxpayer at so enormous a pace. If France had 
not spoken first and thought only afterwards, she would not 
have passed the Panama Lottery Act which is now draggin 
down so many of her representative statesmen. And 3 
England had not spoken first and thought only afterwards 
she would not have returned to power on her London 
County Council that party of Progressive somnambulists 
who are already beginning to find how dangerous and 
critical financial sleep-walking may become. Even My 
Balfour himself, though he is evidently most anxious to 
awaken men out of sleep, seems to us not to appreciate as 
yet the full danger of speaking first and thinking after. 
wards in social legislation. Let us follow him in some of 
his most cautious and sagacious warnings. 

First, in relation to Poor-Law Reform, he says, and says 
justly, that there is no moral reason why the aged poor who 
have worked hard all their life, and have not earned bh 
their work enough to support their old age, should 
not be assisted by their more fortunate fellow-citizens to 
pass their old age in decent comfort. There is no moral 
reason, certainly, why they should not,—nay, every 
moral reason that we can imagine, why they should be 
so assisted, especially if we could confine the moral con. 
sequences to the deserving individuals for whom we 
intend them. But even Mr. Balfour does not see how 
difficult that may be, if we once begin to generalise 
the proposed reform, and to pass a measure that is 
intended to limit the moral consequences of this bene- 
volent arrangement to hard-working and _ respectable 
characters, but that does not succeed in so limiting it,—one 
of the most difficult tasks in the world, for how are we 
to establish a real scrutiny that will exclude all the 
lazyish, slightly slatternly poor from the benefit of the 
arrangement, and admit only the true élite of the poor 
to it? So soon as the village becomes aware that the 
greater part of the new means, which are to make the 
industrious and respectable happy in their old age, will 
not come from village resources, we may be quite sure that 
there will be plenty of easy generosity in admitting doubtful 
persons into the ranks of the privileged ; and this may have 
results almost as huge and disastrous as those of the 
American Pensions Act and Silver Coinage Act. No doubt 
the terror of the workhouse, which has given it such 
a bad name among the English poor, has pressed with 
crushing hardship on the lot of the English poor. But 
which of our statesmen is there who has studied the 
working of the old and lax Poor-Law, who does not 
know how infinitely greater was the hardship for the poor 
themselves of that former lax and easy administration of 
the Poor-Law than is the hardship of this stringent and, ina 
sense, no doubt, cruel Poor-Law ? Let us admit frankly that 
it makes many suffer, and suffer undeservedly,—so, often, 
does the law of gravitation and the law that whoever plays 
with fire burns his fingers,—but the true question is not what 
injustice the present Poor-Law does, but how much more 
injustice, and how much crueller injustice to the poor them- 
selves, the old and lax Poor-Law did. Human arrange- 
ments are never so adjusted that they exclude all the 
consequences which it is desirable to exclude, and admit 
all those which it is desirable to admit. They always err on 
one side or the other. And the question we have to ask 
ourselves is, on which side it is most dangerous to err! 
Even Mr. Balfour does not seem to us to realise at all 
how very much wore terrible to the poor themselves 4 
little over-lenity in this matter has been shown by cruel 
experience to be, than a little over-hardness. Let us once 
make the arrangements of ‘the Poor-Law honourable and 
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, he aged poor, even though we try hard 
coat I nour pa pa Sa to thous who deus 
os and comfort, and what results we may reap in the 
ee of relaxed industry, relaxed self-sacrifice among 
on + towards each other, falling wages, wasted taxa- 
the Pind increased municipal indebtedness, only those 
Ser Hare studied the working of the old Poor-Law will 
Mii again, Mr. Balfour warned his audience of the 
fri ntful and entirely unforeseen consequences which would 
po from the admission of the principle that every one 

ho wants work has a right to get it from the Munici- 
velit or the State, if he cannot find a private employer. 
The admission of such a principle really means, as some 
of the Progressives on the London County Council are 
already beginning to perceive, Municipal or State bank- 
yuptey as the not distant consequence of public works 
commenced only in order to find employment for the unem- 
ployed without any guarantee that they will pay those who 
set them on foot. Well, that isa sound warning. But is Mr. 
Balfour quite as safe as he thinks himself, when he quali- 
fies it by saying that he highly approves of either Muni- 
cipal or State departments which reserve their work for 
seasons when there is most likely to be a great deficiency 
of private employers, and when, therefore, the competition 
of a public body for labour will be particularly opportune ? 
What does that really involve? When private employ- 
ment becomes hard to obtain, why is it hard to obtain? 
Surely generally because the conditions of the time are 
unfavourable for effective labour; because there is too 
much frost for safe building, or too much fog and darkness 
for adequate supervision, or too heavy rain for effective and 
continuous work. Now, if just at this crisis the public em- 
ployer comes in, does it not mean that either the Munici- 
pality or the State will pay as much for ineffective and 
ill-supervised labour as private employers have been paying 
for effective and well-supervised labour? And that is only 
saying in other words, that they will be paying high for bad 
labour. Everybody knows what consequences that course 
may bring to the Municipality or the State. It seems to 
us, we confess, that even the modifications of laissez-faire 
which Mr. Balfour is willing to allow, are very dubious 
and dangerous modifications which, however cautiously 
applied, may result in a good deal of increased instead of 
decreased public suffering. 

And there can be no doubt at all that the warning which 
Mr. Balfour gives against attempting so to improve the 
distribution of wealth as to prevent its production where 
it is now successfully produced, is a most essential and 
urgently needed warning. The worst of the new com- 
binations against the present rate of wages is just this, that 
the rate cf profits, already very low, must fall lower if 
higher wages are to be paid, and the consequence of that 
must be the retirement of a good deal of capital from pro- 
ductive enterprises altogether. The rich manufacturers 
say to themselves : ‘ We are as rich now as we really care 
tobe. We would go on if we could still secure our former 
profit ; but as we cannot, we may as well wind up business 
and retire.’ The consequence, of course, is that a great 
deal of wealth which was lately employed in reproductive 
operations is no longer so employed, and the raising of the 
general rate of wages becomes more and more impossible. 
Mr. Balfour's warnings are most timely. But does he 
himself even, see how needful and how important they are ? 

ur Own impression is, that even where he is most willing 
to give way, he may have reason some day to believe that 
he would have been wiser to redouble his thinking before 
he had ventured to speak out in that sense. 





MADNESS AND WILL-MAKING. 


¥ Wt is the amount and quality of intellect which 

is requisite to constitute testamentary capacity ?” 
That is a legal conundrum which Sir James Hannen once 
propounded to a special jury. In its less scientific form, 
and expressed as, ‘Is he or she too mad to make a valid 
will ?” this question is constantly being presented to the 
public at large. People, not unfrequently, put off making 
their Wills till age and illness have sapped their physical, 
and with them their mental, powers ; and hence, well nigh 
half the families in the country have known what it is to 
wonder “whether Aunt Janet’s will was really all right, 
and whether the Hardfists couldn’t have upset it, if it had 
leaked out how frightfully cranky she was at the time 





the lawyers got her to sign it?” This fact made the 
case of “Roe v. Nix and others,” which was decided last 
week in the Probate Division of the High Court, one of 
unusual interest. In it this very problem was discussed 
in its acutest form, and in connection with circumstances 
which made the learned Judge declare that it was “ one 
of the most difficult cases that had ever come before the 
Court.” 

The broad facts of the case in question were these. Miss 
Roe, who died in 1891, was afflicted with attacks of 
insanity during a period of ten years preceding her death. 
So serious were these, indeed, that she was in 1884 declared 
a lunatic on inquisition; and though restraint in an 
asylum seems only to have been necessary occasionally, the 
inquisition of lunacy had not been superseded at the time 
of her death. Thus, in a technical sense, she was a lunatic 
in the eye of the law when she made the testamentary dis- 
positions sought to be set aside, for these were made after 
the inquisition of lunacy. This fact, however, was rightly 
not taken as unchallengeable evidence that she was not 
in a sound enough condition of mind to make a will. 
The question which the Judge—Mr. Justice Barnes— 
told the jury they had got to decide, was whether the 
evidence showed that she was capable of making a will 
when she made the dispositions in dispute. Hence, 
the case was decided, not on the narrow ground—Can a 
person declared a Chancery lunatic make a will ?—but on 
the broad and general issue, which involves the question : 
When is a person too mad—or, to put it the other way, 
sane enough—to make a valid will? The jury decided that 
Miss Roe was not too mad, and, as we think, wisely. The 
interest of the case, however, depended far more on 
general considerations than on the particular facts. It 
is these general considerations, therefore, that we propose 
to discuss, and not whether sitting with one’s feet in cold 
water while reading “ Don Quixote,” or leaving £1,000 to 
the Lord Chancellor not to allow one’s will to be dis- 
puted, are evidences of insanity. Let us ask, then, 
what is the meaning that ought to be, and is in 
law and reason, attached to the phrase “of sound 
mind”? As Sir James Hannen pointed out in the case 
of “Boughton and Knight,” it is clear that a sound 
mind does not mean a perfectly balanced mind. If it 
did, not ten wills would be made in England in a century. 
“Such a mind [1.e., a perfectly balanced mind] would be 
free from all influence of prejudice, passion, and pride. 
But the law does not say that a man is incapacitated from 
making a will if he proposes to make a disposition of his 
property moved by capricious, frivolous, mean, or even bad 
motives. ..... He [a testator] may disinherit, either 
wholly or partially, his children, and leave his property to 
strangers to gratify his spite, or to charities to gratify his 
pride, and we must give effect to his will, however much 
we may condemn the course he has pursued.” In a word, 
it is a question of degree. There is, of course, no difficulty 
in saying that Jones’s actions are in every way normal, 
and that Jones is of sound mind; or that Smith is “a 
drivelling idiot, or a raving madman,” and therefore he is 
not of sound mind. As Lord Cranworth said in regard to 
this very point: “There is no possibility of mistaking 
midnight for noon, but at what precise moment twilight 
becomes darkness it is hard to determine.” Since, then, it 
is clearly a matter of degree, we must ask whether there is 
any working principle by which oddness, mental weakness, 
or flightiness can be divided off from real unsoundness of 
mind? The common answer is, that the true test is the 
presence of delusions. But this immediately raises the 
question,— What are delusions? In regard to this point, an 
excellent definition of a delusion, given by Sir J. Nicholl, 
and quoted by Mr. Justice Barnes in his clear and careful 
judgment in Miss Roe’s case, may be cited. It is 
to the effect that it is only “a belief of facts which no 
rational person would have believed,” that can be con- 
sidered ‘an insane delusion.” This, however, is guarded 
by the declaration, “ You must not arbitrarily take your 
own mind as the measure in this sense, that you should say 
‘1 do not believe such and such a thing, and therefore the 
man who does believe it is insane;’ but you must of 
necessity put to yourself the question, and answer it, ‘Can 
I understand how any man in possession of his senses 
could have believed such and such a thing?’ And if the 
answer you give is, ‘I cannot understand it,’ then it is of 
the necessity of the case that you should say the man is 
not sane.” For example, if a man says he is Julius 
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Cesar one day, and Pompey the next, and explains the 
discrepancy by saying that it is “by a different mother,” 
it is clear that the man is suffering from a delu- 
sion. On the other hand, if he alleges that Lord 
Salisbury is a Jesuit in disguise, and that Lord Beacons- 
field was in the pay of Russia, he need not be considered 
a lunatic, but only a very stupid person. The one delusion 
is unthinkable, and therefore insane ; the other presents no 
logical contradiction. But this delusion test, though it 
narrows the ground, still leaves the matter one of degree. 
Besides, a man may suffer from a delusion at one time, and 
not at another. But this being so,it would be clearly 
unfair to give no validity to a will made at a time when 
it could be shown that he was free from any insane delu- 
sion. Hence the law, as is well known, upholds wills 
made in lucid intervals,—in intervals, that is, that are free 
from insane delusions. 

It may be said, perhaps, that these legal refinements 
leave the practical question pretty much untouched, and 
afford little or no help to persons seriously anxious to find 
out whether they can conscientiously advise and encourage 
relatives in feeble mental health to make wills. A knows 
that B, who is in failing health, bodily and mental, has 
not made a will, but might be induced to do so at A’s 
advice. A also knows that if B makes a will, B will not 
leave his money to the next of kin—i.e., to the persons 
who will benefit if no will is made—but to some one else. 
But in all probability the next of kin would never dis- 
pute the will, if made, because B’s mental state is not 
known to them. Hence A cannot say ‘I will get B to 
make a will for what it is worth, and then let the case be 
decided in the Courts on its merits.’ In many cases, for 
a variety of reasons, A’s decision is, in reality, final. If 
the will is made, it will be carried out. Hence, A 
eannot avoid asking himself, ‘Am I getting a person 
to make a will who is not competent to make one?’ 
The strict lawyer will reply, perhaps, that every person 
is competent till declared incompetent by a qualified 
authority, and will, therefore, assert that A need not 
trouble about the matter. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, A does trouble himself very much, feels he is in 
a sort of position of trust, and is much perturbed how 
to decide whether he ought to encourage B to make 
a will. Probably the best help that can be given him is 
to suggest that he should ask himself certain questions, 
based upon the remarks of Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn in a celebrated will-case. These are,—(1), Would 
the testator understand the nature of the act of making 
a will and its effects? (2), Would he understand 
the extent of the property of which he was dis- 
posing? (3), Would he be able to comprehend and 
appreciate the claims to which he ought to give effect ? 
and (4), Does any disorder of the brain poison the 
affections, pervert his sense of right, or prevent the exer- 
eise of his natural faculties P—in other words, Would any 
insane delusion influence him to dispose of his property 
in a way in which he would not have disposed of it had 
there been no question of his mental sanity? If A can 
answer these questions satisfactorily, he need not trouble 
about the mental infirmities of B, however marked they 
may be. He need not, that is, worry as to whether B is 
perfectly right in his head, but need only ask whether he is 
sane enough to know what he is doing when he is making 
his will,—excluding from this, of course, the madman’s per- 
verted knowledge of his acts. That seems to be the com- 
mon-sense of the question. The law will not make a will 
invalid because the testator was not in the possession of a 
perfectly balanced mind, but only where want of reason has 
been clearly and plainly established in relation to such 
matters as the disposal of property. 





THE LATEST SOCIALIST SCHEME. 


jie London County Council is trying, in all good faith 

we believe, to make of dreams realities, and that is 
dangerous work. We pointed out a short time since that 
its scheme of doing its work for itself without contractors 
would ultimately involve great cost to the ratepayers. It 
would not, we thought, increase the temptation to jobbery, 
while it would decrease the facilities for bribe-taking ; but 
it would compel the Council to establish an industrial 
army of its own, would create a great desire in the Ad- 
ministrative Committee for needless grandeur in all the 
works attempted, and would compel them to keep their 





$$$ 
forces employed, even when there was no work y 
requiring to be done. The Council, however % tly 
decided on their scheme, and as it is strictly with; nally 
legal powers, and can be gradually abandoned, we ait 
so alarmed by the experiment as some of the ex ~ eg 
fess themselves to be. We do not quite see a : 
quences it can produce beyond a considerable de a 
waste for a period which can hardly exceed three pea « 
a fight, when the surplus hands are discharged, betwoenthar 
and the police. The Council, however, decided on Tue 
on an addition to their scheme which is far more dan, te 4 
—so dangerous, indeed, that it has produced a kind of mon 
among the “ Progressive” leaders. The Council hag pe 
mined, while abolishing competition for contracts, to abolish 
also competition among their own workmen, by fixin 
their minimum rate of pay in each department, the he 
decreed by the Trades-Unions, “and in practice obtained,” 
The effect of this is—first, that the Councillors are obligeg 
always to pay the highest rates of wages, without th 
smallest guarantee that they shall also get the highest 
quality of work, the Trades-Unions having no power of 
boycotting the incompetent or the lazy, or of compellin 
the Council’s workmen to keep up to a moderate standard 
of production. Secondly, the Council will be wholly a 
the mercy of the Unions as regards hours, which = 
in some departments of labour, especially repairs, i 
excessively inconvenient. And thirdly, the Council vill 
make itself liable, if its hands form organised Unions amon 
themselves, to demands for wages limited only by the im. 
patience of the ratepayers, who attend to such matters 
very little. This point was admirably put by Sir Thomas 
Farrer, who is not only a welitiest economist of high 
authority, but among all the Councillors of standing the 
one most favourable to the Progressives. “The Council 
were asked to surrender all their powers and responsi. 
bilities into the hands of their own employés. Only two 
days ago there was a meeting presided over, or attended 
by, a number of members of the Council, including Messrs, 
Steadman and Saunders, and there a proposal was made 
to create one great Trades-Union of all the employés of the 
Council. (Mr. Steadman.—‘ Hear, hear.’) He wondered 
if the Council were going to submit to the arbitrament of 
their own employ¢s’ Trades-Union, presided over by Mr. 
Saunders or Mr. Steadman. (Cries of ‘No, no,’ and 
‘ Hear, hear.’) In the case of contractors, the effect of his 
amendment would be that they would be bound to pay the 
rates and observe the rules of Trades-Unions the rates and 
rules of which were generally recognised in the trade both 
by employers and employed. It was perfectly monstrous 
that they should put themselves into the hands of a 
Trades-Union of their own employés. (Hear, hear.) He 
earnestly begged the Council, as they valued their om 
dignity, as they valued economy, and as they valued the 
future welfare of London, not to bind themselves hand and 
foot and put themselves into the hands of any Trades-Union 
whatever.” The Council, nevertheless, rejected Sir Thomas 
Farrer’s amendment, which was only intended to bar the for. 
mation of special Unions to coerce the Council, by 62 to 44, 
and accepted an amendment by Mr. F. Harrison, the effectof 
which is to sanction the plan, softened by the addition 
of words implying that the rates shall be “ recognised, 
and in practice obtained,” by 73 to 29. The substantive 
vote is not yet passed, but the Council is so fully com 
mitted to its principle, that further discussion seems to 
be almost useless. As, however, there is still room for 
repentance, we do trust that the Councillors will reconsider 
their decision, and if they cannot be moved by economie 
arguments, will recollect at least that they are parting 
with powers necessary to their functions, and risking the 
charge of a moral breach of trust. They are trustees only 
for the money they expend, and not owners of it. They 
have no more right to pay more than market-rates for 
labour than a trustee for an infant would have to buy 
him furniture at a rate higher than that asked at 
any respectable shop. That is precisely what the New 
York Municipality used to do in the bad days, and 
though the London County Councillors will not, like thet 
rivals over the water, take the money for themselves, they 
have no right to give it out of philanthropy to the hand: 
craftsmen they employ. ‘They affirm, and we believé 
that they are as honest as the day; but the very use and 
value of their perfect honesty is to protect the taxpaye 
and if they pay more than market-value for anything, hov 
is he protected? They may say they do not intend to pay 
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market-value ; but then, why do they make 
ae about this rule in the teeth of men like Sir 
Tohn Lubbock and Sir Thomas Farrer, who ought to be, and 
at first were, their trusted advisers ? Why do they alone 
among contractors bind themselves in advance to reject 
the benefit for their clients of unlimited competition, and 
surrender to the Unions, who are not elected by London, 
the right of discussing the wages which Londoners are to 

y? Surely they are not trying to bind the huge Union 
vote permanently to their party? That will be the effect 
of the measure, no doubt, till the ratepayers wake up to its 
consequences; but that cannot be the motive of the 
majority. ; 

We believe it to be a better, but an even more dangerous, 
one. The majority of the Councillors have been carried 
away by the idea, now so prevalent, that handicraftsmen 
areinadequately paid ; that as their labour is indispensable, 
they ought to have a much larger share in fixing its re- 
muneration. There is a basis of truth in that idea which 
led to a repeal of the laws against combination; and we, 
at least, have never questioned the right of workmen to 
obtain the highest rate of wages that the haggling of the 
market will permit. Their right seems to us as clear 
as our right to ask sixpence for the Spectator, while 
the Athensewm asks three-pence and the Standard a penny. 
But then the employers have the same right to refuse to 
pay, and take the consequences of the refusal. They are 
not to be put in servitude any more than their employés, 
or compelled to go on at rates to which they object as 
intolerable. The London County Council ignores this 
principle, and by way of setting an example to all great 
employers, voluntarily puts itself in servitude, parts with 
its right of even discussing what wages shall be, and ap- 

oints—to settle all questions of the kind—an outside 
dictator, whose livelihood, and reputation, and authority 
depends upon wages constantly going up. That cannot 
be wise nor, as every man is responsible for his use 
of his rights, can it even be moral. We should say 
so, even if the Council were spending a revenue from its 
own property; but it is not even doing that, but spending 
the shillings extracted from the small surplus of hundreds 
of thousands of householders, a large majority of whom 
are poor and struggling persons. This is not democracy 
in any sense, and we cannot see that it is philanthropy 
either. It is only Socialism badly applied for the 
benefit of a single class in the community, certainly 
not the most oppressed class, at the expense of the 
remainder. The majority of the Council mean well, we 
doubt not, and desire to make of the huge factory they are 
setting up an example to all factories; but they are pur- 
suinga dream. They think that, if they could fix a high 
minimum standard of wages, they must benefit all to whom 
wages are paid, and forget that the moment expenses, of 
which wages form the chief item, equal receipts, profit 
ends,—and the work with it. It would be much better 
if every builder could pay his men 10s. a day as a mini- 
mum wage; but if that made houses so costly that they 
would not sell, the only result of that philanthropic course 
would be the men’s starvation for want of work. No pos- 
sible trouble about wages can ruin a trade so quickly as a 
sudden stoppage of all demand for the article it produces. 
The Council, of course, is in no danger of that natural check, 
for its work is peremptory and its hand is in everybody’s 
pocket; but those two circumstances only increase its 
obligation to act with judgment and spend with thrift. 
As it is, it is trying to fix a standard of wages as the old 
tyrannical Parliaments did; and though its motive is to 
Talse wages, while theirs was to lower them, the difference 
will not suffice to make foolish conduct wise, and it will in 
the end only reduce the total volume of profitable business 
t) be done. A standard of wages, it must not be forgotten, 
can be raised very high while the total amount paid in 
Wages remains stationary, the burden of that process 

falling upon the very class, the unemployed, with whom 
the Labour Members in the Council profess, no doubt with 
sincerity, to sympathise so heartily. 

There 1s, of course, one check upon these experiments, 
and, if it is retained, we dare say they will do little per- 
manent harm. The ratepayers can turn the Councillors 
out, and we do not doubt that, if the rates go steadily up, 
the ratepayers will perform that function with sufficient 
enthusiasm. Unfortunately, the Councillors do not doubt 
it either, and when they are not indulging in philanthropic 
dreams, they devote themselves to devices for concealing 





their expenditure. Now it is a plan for settling values, so 
that taxation may go up without the rates being visibly 
altered ; then it is a project for taxing rents, which will 
raise rents, and therefore the Council’s receipts, without 
raising the poundage of the rates at all; and again, it isa 
scheme for getting some new “source of revenue” like a 
Municipal Death-duty. Some of these schemes may 
have reason behind them; but the ratepayers should 
watch them all with sleepless jealousy. The object of 
them all is to conceal from them how much the Council is 
spending, and that is an object contrary to their in- 
terest. The more public taxation is, the less waste there 
will be; and the only public tax in London, the only one 
which even the unlearned can see, is the rate. Let the 
electors adhere to that as the grand instrument of muni- 
cipal taxation, and they will hold the power of the purse 
in their own hands, and can check extravagance at will; 
but if they give it up, and allow invisible charges to be 
imposed, they will be at the mercy of agents who may be 
perfectly honest, and yet may run them up a debt which 
will render London almost uninhabitable. Every improve- 
ment is not a benefit, and the ratepayers may wake up 
some day to find London a beautiful city full of modern 
conveniences and esthetic charms in which nobody but the 
rich can live, and which the rich have deserted for fear of 
crushing taxation. 


THE MISSING WORD. 


FRUITFUL source of excitement is for the present 
closed. We say for the present, because the 
“Missing- Word Competition ” case is in itself a proof of the 
perpetual vitality and universal diffusion of the gambling 
spirit. Probably nine persons out of ten would be made 
happier by the knowledge that some time during the next 
few weeks or months they will have the chance of winning 
an appreciable sum of money. It adds a little excitement 
to their lives, it sustains them under the pressure of 
present shortness of cash, it gilds the future with a con- 
tingent brightness. Such methods of winning as that 
provided by the “ missing-word competitions” have some 
obvious advantages over the ordinary forms of gambling. 
They appeal to a more timid or a less experienced 
public. The risk is strictly limited, because every 
chance must be paid for beforehand. There is no com- 
plicated book-making involved, there are no tremendous 
odds to be faced. The coupon is cut out, the shilling 
taken from the purse, the postal order sent. When that 
is done, the gambler knows the worst. He has nothing 
more to lose, he is no poorer if he fails, he is richer if he 
succeeds. There are many people, again, who would bet 
in other ways if they only knew how, or were quite certain 
of the honesty of those they had to deal with. But they 
distrust turf commission agents, and yet without their aid 
how can they put their money on a horse? A “ missing- 
word competition” makes special knowledge unnecessary, 
provides everybody with a machine for gambling which 
the veriest child can work, and so gratifies a universal 
instinct in the simplest possible way. 

And now this chief delight of the nation has been 
brought to an end by the cruel intervention of the Public 
Prosecutor and Sir John Bridge. In vain did Mr. Poland 
try to show that, though money might be the immediate 
object of the competitors, so much else was gained in the 
course of the pursuit that the law could not be harsh 
enough to forbid it. His argument was ingenious and 
daring, but it did not carry conviction to the Magistrate. 
A “missing-word competition,” he contended, was not a 
lottery, because a lottery implies chance, and nothing but 
chance, whereas in the present case there is need for skill 
and judgment as well. In the example quoted by the pro- 
secuting counsel “ presentable” was the “ missing word.” 
It occurred in a description of some building designed for 
the reception of the better kind of paupers, who are said to 
“have a motive for exertion and becoming pride in the desire 
to make their little chamber neat and .’ According 
to Mr. Poland the filling up of this blank was by no 
means a matter of luck. He painted in lively colours the 
mental labour to which the competitors submitted in order 
to qualify themselves for the prize. First of all, they set 
their wits to work to discover some word that would fill 
the gap. In the case quoted, the choice was large. The 
little chamber might have been made “ neat,” or “ clean,” 
or “attractive,” or “ wholesome,” or “comfortable.” And 
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this was only the first stage in the process of discovery. 
When the competitors had exhausted their brains, they 
turned to their books, and dictionaries were ransacked to 
find additional synonyms for the words that had already 
suggested themselves. Then when the books had yielded 
up their stores, came the task of comparison and selection, 
and by the time all the comparisons had been made, the 
competitor had been subjected to a severe mental discipline 
which might afterwards prove useful in other ways. Mr. 
Poland evidently had in view the play of mind against mind. 
First, there is the mind that sets the competition going,— 
the Examiner, we may call him. His business is to pick 
out the word which best expresses his idea. Next come 
the men—the superior term includes women and children 
—who have to bring their minds into touch with the 
Examiner’s mind, to project themselves, so to say, into his 
intellectual atmosphere, in order to watch for the ideas 
which it naturally suggests to them. One by one they 
weigh the possible words which may express his meaning ; 
one by one they either reject them or set them aside for 
further review. At last, out of intense reflection is born 
judgment. The decisive choice is made; the fatal word is 
written in the competitor’s most legible roundhand; and 
then dispatched, in company with a coupon and a shilling, 
to the office of the journal to whose enterprise the whole 
process is due. Skill and judgment are terms none too 
laudatory for the qualities to which such exertions as these 
give occasion. 


Unfortunately Sir John Bridge brushed away this! 


pretty fabric ina sentence. “The prizes,” he said, “are 
not given to those who send in the most appropriate 
word.” The choice originally made is determined by 
chance, or else the word is picked out as being one which 
is little likely to be guessed. Nor have the competitors 
been in the habit of spending much personal trouble on 
the selection. They commonly take any of the words 
which appear from the context to be the one suppressed 
by the framer of the sentence, and tben collect from a dic- 
tionary the conceivable synonyms which convey the same 
idea. With each separate word is inclosed another coupon 
and another shilling; and though on this plan the cost of 
joining in the competition is greatly increased, the chance 
of one of the words guessed proving the right one is pro- 
portionately greater. There is no room here for the skill 
and judgment of which Mr. Poland spoke. The com- 
petitors, as Sir John Bridge puts it, are not asked to 
supply the word, but a word. The conductors of Pick- 
Me-Up “do not pretend to say that they call for the 
selection of the most fitting word with which to complete 
the sentence.” They chose the word at random in the 
first instance; and all the choices which grew out of 
this first choice were pervaded by the same happy-go- 
lucky character. This was enough to bring the case 
within the meaning of the Lottery Acts, and, technically 
speaking, to bring the defendants into the category of 
* rogues and vagabonds.” 

That some ingenious person will invent some similar, 
though colourably different, mode of gratifying the same 
ubiquitous taste, we have little doubt. Where money is 
certainly to be made on one side, and possibly to be made 
on the other, two very powerful motives are at work, and 
though to get round the law may be difficult, or even im- 
possible in the long run, the attempt to get round it may 
last for some time, and give great and general satisfaction 
while it lasts. For the present, however, a good many 
shillings will remain with their original owners instead of 
being transferred to the fortunate guessers of the “ missing 
word.” This is not in itself a matter of any public in- 
terest. The community has as many shillings as before, 
it is only their distribution that is altered, and the man who 
sends his money and fails has no more claim on our sym- 
pathy than the man who sends his money and succeeds. But 
there is another way of looking at the case which leads to a 
different conclusion. Here is a competition which is per- 
fectly straightforward in its methods and perfectly honest 
in its aims. Nobody is cheated and nobody is deceived. 
The shillings sent are fairly divided among the winners, 
the proprietors of the journals concerned are quite satisfied 
with the increased circulation given to their journals. 
But though all this is true, there is something more 
which is also true. In itself, a “missing-word competition” 
is just as innocent as a Derby sweepstakes at a club, and, 
if the shillings paid always bore the same proportion 


to the means of the payers as is the case with, 





the contributors to a sweepstakes, it would be ; 
as innocent in its results. But here comes jp - 
difference. Of the people attracted by a « missin , 
word competition,” some may be led on to send 3 
shillings than they have of their own, while others i 
find it hard to come honestly even by the one shiljj 4 
The very simplicity of the process makes this result th, 
more probable. When comparatively large sums may be 
won by so small an expenditure, the command of a shillin 
becomes an object of ardent and constant ambition, The 
first or the second or the tenth may be the property of the 
competitor ; but if he fails he will probably be anxious to go 
on trying his luck, even though the supply of spare shillings 
has come to an end. Then begins the temptation, and the do. 
moralisation which comes of listening to it, is not far off. At 
this stage of the process the interest of the community in the 
transaction becomes genuine and acute. The public is not 
concerned how men spend their money, provided that it js 
honestly come by. But the public is concerned to prevent 
men—or boys—from being led on to spend money which 
is not honestly come by. A competition with which the 
law would have no reason to interfere if those who take 
part in it could be trusted to open only their own purses, 
becomes a competition with which the law has excellent 
reasonfor interfering, so soon as there is ground for sup. 
posing that some of those who take part in it are opening 
purses which are not their own. There can be little ques. 
tion, we fear, that competitions in which the investment of 
a shilling may bring in many pounds, are open to this 
danger; and though we have no wish to multiply the 
occasions on which the law interferes with the liberty of 
the individual, we cannot but feel that “ missing-word com. 
petitions ” do constitute such an occasion. 








THE GULF BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE 
YOUNG. 
REMARKABLE letter from “A Sexagenarian,” which 
we print in another column, contains a view of the 
reason why the old and the young so often misunderstand 
each other, which, subtle and interesting as it is, does not 
seem to us quite accurate. The writer holds, what is certainly 
often true, that the younger generation grows up in an attitude 
of protest and reaction against the mistakes and inappre- 
hensiveness of the old. Disciplinarians find their children 
rebelling against the reins. Even lax and easy-going parents 
are apt to find their children inclined to complain that they 
were not brought up in a more strenuous and earnest school of 
character. Thecharacter of successive generations oscillates, 
and as sympathy can hardly exist without a large share of 
common admirations and common hopes, our “ Sexagenarian” 
thinks that any deep sympathy between the old and the young 
is rare, and ought scarcely to be aimed at. Indeed, the view of 
our correspondent is that the chief tie between the young ard 
the old is the delight of contrast. The old love to see the 
promise of the future in the young; the young, though 
much more rarely, love to see the traces of the past 
in the old. Any appeal of the old to the sympathies 
of the young, “A Sexagenarian” regards as almost fatal 
to a genial relation. Sympathy cannot, it is said, be given 
to each other by characters in contrast. And the “hut 
feeling ” which is generated by a failure to elicit the sym- 
pathy desired, is declared to be a far more fatal bar to cordial 
relations than even the utmost plainness of speech in which 
anything like an appeal to sympathy is absolutely wanting. 
Now we go with that view so far as it explains the mis- 
understanding between the old and the young on the score of 
different ideals in life, different aims, different moral cravings, 
different spiritual needs. But we do not at all admit that 
what the writer regards as the attraction of contrast, in the 
least involves essential difference of ideal in life, different aims, 
different moral cravings, different spiritual needs. You may 
have the most marked contrast in character, and yet the most 
eager sympathy in moral aims and spiritualideals. Where could 
you find a more remarkable contrast of character than that 
between Wordsworth and Coleridge, or Coleridge and Lamb? 
but where could you find a deeper spiritual affinity than in the 
former case, or a deeper mutual tenderness than in the latter? 
In our own century there have been various instances of the ten- 
derest possible friendships between parents and children of very 
different types of character,—for example, Carlyle’s f1 iendship 
for his mother, Mrs. Carlyle’s for her father, Miss Thackeray $ 
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for her father, both Browning’s and Tennyson’s for a son. 
tas “A Sexagenarian frankly admits the many ex- 
pat 3 to the rule laid down as governing the average 
, of parents and children, it is of no manner of use to 
™ re individual exceptions. That, indeed, is not our point. 
ook we wish to insist upon is that a contrast in character does 
not in the least involve that antagonism in moral sympathies 
which tends to alienate parent from child, What draws 
human beings most into sympathy is “diversity of gifts but 
the same spirit.” Where could you find a stronger contrast 
in the gifts and impulses which constitute character, than 
that between St. Peter and St. John, between whom there was 
evidently one of the closest bonds of friendship? There was 
astill greater contrast between the characters of St. Augustine 
and his mother, between whom one of the noblest of 
historical friendships certainly existed. And we may say the 
same of the contrast between the characters of the historian 
Hallam and the son in remembrance of whom Tennyson wrote 
one of the greatest of our modern poems; yet nothing is more 
remarkable than the singular tenderness of the friendship 
between the two. To our minds, the first essential of friend- 
ship is affinity in the moral and spiritual basis of character, 
and the second is a strong contrast in the powers, tastes, and 
favourite lines of thought, by the help of which the same 
moral and spiritual ideals are illustrated and pursued. 

It may be said, however, and truly said, that nothing does 
more to opena real chasm between the young and the old than 
a great difference in point of refinement,—the elder genera- 
tion having grown up with one class of tastes, and the younger 
with another. And yet a difference in point of refinement 
does not imply a necessary or serious difference of moral 
and spiritual ideals, and certainly, in Carlyle’s case, did not in- 
terfere with the close friendship which defied distinctions of this 
kind. But in general, no doubt, it is otherwise, and doubtless 
the case of Carlyle is somewhat singular, that great imagina- 
tive writer having never thrown off the rather rough tastes of 
the old Scotch peasantry, unless it were many years after both 
his father’s and his mother’s death. As a rule, we do think 
that a great difference in breeding does constitute a much 
greater barrier between the young and the old than any other 
superficial divergence. And the reason is obvious. It blocks 
all theavenues by which the old and young might gain access to 
thehigher kind of sympathy. On the only way to suchsympathy 
a jarring note is struck, which disturbs and diverts the minds 
of both from the very process by which alone it could be pro- 
duced. The old are jarred by receiving the impression of 
something artificial or, to them, superfine in manner; and the 
young are jarred by receiving the impression of something 
coarse and humiliating. But we think “A Sexagenarian ” is 
quite wrong in holding that any other superficial obstacle, 
which does not set the old and the young at variance on the 
very way to the discovery of the deeper sympathy which exists 
between them,—as, for example, the exhibition of hurt feeling 
at finding no immediate response to an appeal for confidence, 
or the very natural influence of a shyness in the young 
which prevents that confidence,—has the sort of effect 
attributed to it in this letter. On the contrary, the very 
first step to the establishing of this deeper confidence 
and sympathy has constantly been the surprise and 
gratitude which the young feel at discovering that the 
old can be hurt and disappointed at anything so immaterial 
as a failure on their own part to enter into their seniors’, 
feelings. That which our correspondent treats as a final 
bar to genial relations between the old and young has often 
been the very talisman which opened such relations ; whereas 
the peremptory scolding which seems to “ A Sexagenarian ” 
80 comparatively harmless and natural, usually cuts off for 
the time any chance of establishing the mutual sympathy 
essential to every kind of friendship. Indeed, it appears to 
us that to treat a demand for sympathy on either side as 

usually fatal, is merely paradoxical. If made by the young to 
old persons with any sort of generosity in them, and especially 
ifmade with any tact and earnestness, we should say that it very 
Seldom fails of opening the way to real friendship, at least 
where that likeness in the moral ideal between the two on 
which friendship at bottom depends, really exists. Of course, 
there is no chance of friendship between the radically selfish 
and the radically unselfish, between the radically worldly and 
the radically unworldly, between the pure egotist and the 
Pire enthusiast, between even the mere gossip and the 





devout idealist. There must be likeness in the ultimate 
aims, to make the diversity of gifts in any sense attractive; 
but with such likeness in the higher aims of life, the 
more superficial difference there is between the types 
of character drawn together, the better. What “A Sexa- 
genarian” seems to us wholly to ignore, is that neither 
the freshness of youth nor the sobriety of age is in the least 
a bar to the deepest sort of sympathy, if the key-note of 
character is the same. Had Mr. Cusanbon, in George Eliot’s 
“ Middlemarch,” really been actuated by any of the pure 
enthusiasm which Dorothea, in her youthful generosity, im- 
puted to him, an ardent friendship would have grown up 
between them, whether the marriage had been a happy one or 
not. Itwas the mistake Dorothea made as to the key-note of 
Mr. Cusanbon’s character which ruined her life, not the 
difference in the tastes and tendencies of very different ages. 
Egotism on either side is usually far more injurious to pure 
friendship than any difference of taste or of mental attitude. 
And egotism on both sides is absolutely fatal. The egotism 
of Carlyle was far more serious as a bar to happy relations 
between him and his wife, though there was no disparity of age, 
than it was to happy relations between him and his mother, 
where there was sucha disparity, just because Mrs. Carlyle had 
a very active self-consciousness and a natural exactingness of 
her own, while the mother seems to have had none. We do 
not believe for a moment that any difference arising from 
the different impulses and yearnings of youth and age, is 
half as injurious to true and even devoted friendship, as any 
difference which implies a radical diversity in the ideal aims 
of character. Sir Walter Scott’s friendship for Erskine was 
hardly deeper than his friendship for his daughter and her 
husband who gave us that great monument of his friendship,— 
the “ Life of Scott,” which will always stand at the very head 
of modern biographies. Nor was Dr. Arnold’s friendship for 
Whately one to be compared with his friendship for 
Arthur Stanley, who has signalised his insight into his 
master’s character by the biography which stands next 
to Lockhart’s in the fascination it has exerted over the 
Englishmen of this century, and the influence it has exer- 
cised over our modern aims. No doubt, sympathy between 
the young and the old has some difficulties to surmount; 
but wherever they are surmounted, we doubt whether 
any friendships are stronger, or any sympathy so deep and 
tender. 





MUSICAL NEIGHBOURS. 


N OST householders in London will have followed with a 

lively, even with a painful, interest the case of 
“ Christie v. Davey,” which was concluded at the end of last 
week by a verdict for the plaintiff, and few people who have 
followed the case will not, we fancy, have received that verdict 
with a slight sense of disappointment. It is true that the 
defendant, in his first efforts at self-defence, had so far taken 
the law into his own hands and put himself in the wrong, that 
it was difficult for him to expect any redress through the 
proper and legal channel; but the provocation under which he 
laboured was so great, and is so common, that his case must 
have excited the sympathy of everybody who has been subjected 
to similar sufferings. As it was, the defendant had evidently 
met annoyance by counter-annoyance; and not until his tor- 
mentors sought an injunction to restrain him did he put 
in a counter-claim for an injunction himself, based upon 
affidavits which possibly deserved the doubt with which 
Mr. Justice North appeared to receive them. And yet, 
even admitting that the defendant’s complaints were exag- 
gerated, it was obvious that the musical proclivities of 
his neighbour were sufficiently obtrusive as to consti- 
tute a nuisance, against which it would seem that there 
is no legal remedy whatever. Many who have suffered 
in the same fashion as Mr. Davey, and with greater patience, 
must have awaited the result of his protest with considerable 
anxiety, and learnt its failure with a feeling of despair. What 
is an unfortunate man to do—short of abandoning his house 
and home—when he is afflicted with musical neighbours, who 
combine continual practice upon the piano with a yearning to 
master the wayward tones of the violoncello? We cannot 
afford to quarrel with the law for its refusal to interfere : 
such an interference, except upon altogether extraordinary 
grounds, would dangerously compromise the liberty of the 
subject, and the case we have quoted:is a very ordinary one. 
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Either, then, it would appear, we must revise “our duty 
towards our neighbour,” and strive to make its moral 
obligation a little more binding, or we must give up living in 
cheaply built houses. For that is the real cause of our 
distress. The fons et origo of neighbours’ quarrels, the 
sower of dissensions, the demon of discord, is the jerry- 
builder, who separates two families with what he calls 
a “party-wall,” and pockets rents from both sides of 
it with the most perfect indifference to the thinness of 
the partition and the complaints of his victims. Why it 
is called a “ party-wall,” we do not know, except it be because 
it becomes a party to the noise that is made on either side 
of it; nor are we better informed as to the origin of a “ Jerry- 
builder,” unless he has deserved that name from the many 
lamentations he has given rise to. 

We all know the sad complications which arose from the 
house that Jack built: they are preserved in nursery-legend. 
But the miseries caused by the building of Jerry form too 
grave a subject for nursery-song. “ This is the house that 
Jerry built,” might stand as the opening line of many a 
tragedy. “This is the tale of hair that was torn by a poor 
engraver all forlorn, who often wished he’d never been born, 
and even vowed to learn the horn to drown the noise that 
rose in the morn, and cast a blight both day and night, on 
the luckless wight that lay in the house that Jerry built.” 
The story of “Christie v. Davey” is worth recapitulating, 
as it is probably only one of an infinite number of similar 
cases. The defendant was an engraver, one who followeda 
profession which requires peace and quietude, and lived ina 
semi-detached house in Brixton. Now, we do not mean to say 
that that particular house was worse built than any other ; 
probably it was exactly equal in construction to all the bouses 
of which our suburbs are composed; we would merely remark 
that the contemporary builder and architect—whether the 
scene of their labours be in Brixton, in Kensington, or in 
Islington—have extremely inadequate ideas as to what a wall 
should be. In the other semi-detached villa, and divided from 
Mr. Davey by a party-wall, lived the family of Mr. Christie. 
Mrs. Christie was an accomplished musician, who gave lessons 
on the pianoforte, and who was blessed with a daughter also 
a pianist, a son who played the violoncello en amateur, and a 
husband who was rather deaf. Also there came to this house 
a visitor in the shape of a young lady who was occupied in 
perfecting her musical education as a singer. According 
to the statements of Mr. and Mrs. Davey, the first notes 
of the much-vexed piano were heard about 8.45 in the 
morning, and sometimes earlier, and were continued without 
intermission until 11.39 at night, or later still. At in- 
tervals might be heard the voice of the violoncello,—a 
fitful and wandering instrument, for it sounded sometimes 
from the basement and sometimes from the attic. Everybody 
who is acquainted with the weird and blood-curdling tones of 
the ’cello, will appreciate the horror that must have been 
added by their apparent ubiquity. Mr. Davey wrote to 
remonstrate. Had he written in a conciliatory fashion, all 
might have been well; but he chose to write in what he subse- 
quently described as a “jocular” strain, and his neighbours 
took offence. Receiving no answer, Mr. Davey contemplated 
reprisals. He remembered that he, too, was a musician, that 
he had been a member of a church band and a nigger-troupe 
—two somewhat incongruous branches of the musical art— 
and that he was more or less proficient upon the flute and the 
concertina (it was upon the former of these two instruments 
that he played in the church band), and he determined 
to pit his own musical talents against those of his neigh- 
bours. It is to be feared that in the concerts that were 
subsequently given by Mr. Davey and his friends, it 
was the nigger minstrelsy that predominated, that the 
orchestra contained more powerful instruments than the 
concertina, and that the applause was more vehement than 
is usual in private houses. At any rate, his neighbours 
were moved to complain through the medium of their solicitor, 

and to demand in their turn a cessation of sound. This 
demand seems to have been met in the same jocular spirit in 
which Mr. Davey penned his own epistle of remonstrance, 
and the only satisfaction they gained was the assurance that 

Mr. Davey was about to extend his musical knowledge, and 

proposed to devote his leisure moments to acquiring the rudi- 

ments of the piano, cornopean, and horn. Then the patience 


quarrel found its way into a Court of Law. Natura 
Davey lost his case. There was nothing to show that th 
Christie family had exercised their piano, their violonceljo a : 
their musical talents generally in anything but legitiaay 
fashion, for, after all, it is not illegal to give one musie-lesy : 
after another, or to sing from morning to night; whereas th ‘i 
was only too good cause to suspect that Mr. Davey’s eoaniak 
were animated by something else than a simple love of ia 
and that the applause which followed upon the execution 2 
each melody was more deafening than the occasion warranted 
The case was not without its amusing incidents; ang the 
defendant’s attempt to justify his claim to be considered 4 
musician, was a good deal more entertaining than the jocularit 
of his letter-writing. Moreover, the evidence threw a light 
upon the usages of musical circles in Brixton, which way 
rather instructive. It is not considered polite, as we lear} 
from one witness, for a Brixton audience to cry “Encore” or 
“Bravo” at the conclusion of a song; the correct form of 
approbation is to say “Thank you, that’s enough.” Tip 
amateur who embarks upon a second song after that intima, 
tion must be a very hardened sinner indeed. 

We do sympathise with the defendant, but we must not 
give him all our sympathy, for it were only just to reserye 
a little for the “enraged musician,” his neighbour. Afte, 
all, musicians must pursue their calling, and they must live 
in houses; even though evil fortune should occasionally place 
them next door to sensitive engravers. We do not know 
exactly how the German professor of music gives his lessons, 
but we imagine that he must place some limit to his labours, 
for in many German towns there exists a salutary law which 
forbids the playing of pianos in private houses between cer. 
tain hours. It might seem advisable to some people that we 
should adopt a similar regulation; but it is to be hoped that, 
however great our provocation, we shall never be tempted to 
do so. It would prove to be only the first of a series of other 
laws and by-laws, all framed to meet equally crying evils 
The Teuton seems to live happily under a system of 
grandmotherly legislation which officially orders his whole 
life for him; but Englishmen entertain a strong aversion 
to being taken care of in that fashion, and this aversion 
is a very wholesome one. The only possible reform 
that we can suggest is that which we have already pro. 
posed to builders and architects. Have these gentlemen 
no pity? Can they regard with equanimity the sorrowful 
spectacle of two worthy families bent on wrecking each 
others’ peace of mind, simply because the builder’s party-wall 
is insufficient for its purpose? In many of the older streets 
and squares of London, where the houses date from the begin. 
ning of the century, or are older still, it is almost possible to 
fire a cannon in one’s drawing-room without attracting undue 
attention from one’s next-door neighbour: we shudder to 
think of the possible result of such an experiment in a modem 
house,—probably a heap of ruins, and not a very big heap 
either, for the tale of bricks is short. 


lly, Mr, 





LOLLARDISM, 

E have lately had an opportunity of examining some 
extracts from episcopal registers, copied for publicz- 

tion by the Early English Text Society. They contain a series 
of abjurations of heresy, and are interesting as showing the 
character of Lollardry in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. When Henry IV. took possession of the throne, the 
profession of Wycliffite opinions was open and common 
among all classes; but the stern repression of the Lar 
castrian Kings had driven in the disease of heresy, and it 
remained only as a ferment working widely, but rarely 
coming to the light. Our first batch of abjurations comes 
from the register of John Chedworth, Bishop of Lincolr, 
1452-1472. Soon after 1460, it seems, the Bishop discovered 
there was a nest of heretics in Buckinghamshire. His official, 
William Sparman, was sent down to Amersham, the centre of 
the suspected country, but his errand soon became known, and 
the leaders of the Lollards got warning in time to escape. Pro 
bably they were wandering teachers, poor priests without family 
ties or property, who lived on the hospitality of their disciples 
and who, when danger threatened in one diocese, fled into 
another. The members of their flock, mostly craftsmen and 
labourers, may have hoped to avoid notice or have been unable 
to flee, and such as the official could pounce upon were coll 
pelled to abjure. As might be expected, there is much 





of both parties apparently broke down together, and their 
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¢imilarity in the nature of their offences. Most have been 
sound on the doctrine of transubstantiation, and almost all 
rs spoken against pilgrimages, against the worship of 
a * emhich they stigmatise as “stockys and stonys”), 
against offerings to saints and gifts to priests. Many, also, 
attack some of the various forms of indulgences and absolu- 
tion. But while the offences are alike, there is much difference 
jn the offenders. Some of them are simple people, who have 
been attracted by the character of the teacher, and have 
listened with approval to his advocacy of inward religion 
and denunciations of formality. Thus Geoffrey Symeon, 
of Amersham, confesses that he knew James Wylly, who 
was burned at London (this, we believe is a fresh name 
added to the roll of martyrs), and was aware that Wylly 
held doctrines against the Seven Sacraments, but declares 
that he gave no faith to these. He allows that, after being 
conversant with the said James, he had “no good conceit” 
jn pilgrimage and saint-worship, and admits that he had 
+ dogmatised” that Bishops ought to go about on foot with 
twelve priests, “ clothed as the sheep beareth all in white,” and 
teach the true Christian faith. John Baron, also of Amersham, 
has not committed himself to this advocacy of undyed sheep’s 
clothing; but in other respects his confession is at one with 
Symeon’s. Both have also offended by possessing English 
pooks. Symeon has the Holy Gospels in English given him by 
the heretic Wylly, while Baron confesses to a library of three 
volumes. One contains the life of Our Lady and of Adam 
and Eve, the Mirrour of Sins, and the Mirrour of Matrimony; 
the second is Tales of Canterbury, and the third a play of 
St. Dionise. One would like to know what was the social 
position of this student of Chaucer, but his condition in life 
js not stated; nor do we learn whether his literary tastes 
aggravated his offence. The titles do not smack strongly of 
heresy; but perhaps the official had learned by experience 
that heterodoxy was apt to lurk among English books of 
any kind. A deeper heretic was John Polley of Henley. 
He had not only held false doctrine as to the nature of the 
host and as to images, but added, “that there is no place of 
purgatory,” and that children should be baptised in a river or 
pond rather than in a church. This quaint heresy was 
doubtless due to an extreme reverence for Biblical precedents, 
but it may also have been a revolt against excessive ceremonial. 
Of another class, again, is William Aylward of Henley, a 
master smith. He had been in trouble once before for using 
a charm for whooping cough, and seems to have been a loud- 
talking, flighty fellow, attracted mainly by the sceptical and 
rebellious side of Lollardry. He has told his servants that 
pilgrims to Canterbury are offering their souls to the devil; 
that the Pope is a great beast, and a devil of hell, and a syna- 
gogue (synagogue is a favourite term of reproach with him), 
and that the blood of Hales is but the blood of a dog ora 
‘drake, made visible or invisible by a trick of the Monks, with 
much more loose talk of the same kind. Clearly he was one, 
to use Romeo’s phrase, who would speak more in a minute 
than he would stand to in a month. His chatter went beyond 
the Church, and he had had the audacity to say that 
the King would go to hell because of his great support of 
the Church. A special note tells us that this article was 
passed over in silence by order of the Bishop of Lincoln and 
of the Chancellor of England, the Bishop of Exeter. No 
reason is assigned for this order, which may have been due to 
jealousy lest the prisoner should be claimed by a lay court, or 
toa kindly wish not to involve him in the pains of treason 
for a careless utterance. One more of these confessions 
deserves notice as showing that even the clergy were infected 
‘with the new doctrines. “I, John Crane, of Amersham, say 
and confess that by motion and counsel of the parson of 
Chesham Boys I have left giving of my alms.” Probably 
“my alms” here means church offerings of some kind, as a 
Lollard priest would be more likely to advise diversion of 
alms than complete cessation. Our second set of abjurations 
Is culled from the Salisbury registers. Most of them belong to 
1499, but they occur at intervals in later years. To avoid all 
chance of Lutheran influence, we have made use of none 
later than 1517. In all cases the Bishop of Salisbury 
Seems to have presided in person, and held his court either 
i the chapel or the great hall of his manor of Rams- 
bury. The confessions made to him are generally of the 
fame nature as those of the Buckinghamshire Lollards, 
Sut there are signs in some cases that, in the course of forty 


jmages 


years, the heresies had grown deeper and more radical. We 
are told of one woman who said upon her death-bed that 
“God was conceived in sin, as other men,” and the witness 
who deposed to this had held the same opinion. Another, 
John Olseford, has denied the resurrection of the body. 
“The soul,” he said, “shall come to bliss, but the carrion body 
shall remain in the earth;” while he has further asserted that 
a Christian soul shall never be damned. It is not clear 
whether this assurance was due to a larger hope than pre- 
vailed in the Church, or referred to a doctrine of final perse- 
verance. It is noticeable, too, that these Lollards have more 
consciousness of dissent, and are more organised, than those 
of the earlier time. John Goodson avows: “I thought none 
kept the very faith of Christ but such as were of our sect and 
opinion ;” while W. Berford held “that no person being of 
our sect and opinions should be confessed unto a priest or to 
any other that were not of our belief, but only to our own 
sect.” This did not necessarily prevent confession, for here 
as in the diocese of Lincoln, some of the clergy belonged to 
the sect. A priest, Michael Gamare, of Wimborne St. Giles, 
had his heart stirred within him at the sight of the super- 
stitious veneration paid to the patron-saint of his village. 
“Tt is a mad use,” he had said, “ that women will come and 
set their candles afore a tree, the image of St. Giles... ... 
for the saint is in heaven, or where it pleaseth God, and the 
image is but a stock, and if it fell down, it would break their 
heads.” Images and pilgrimages are among the most frequent 
causes of offence. Roger Parker confesses to having inveighed 
against them: “Insomuch that upon sixteen or seventeen 
years past, when I was dwelling at Bampton, in Oxfordshire, 
seeing men and women go barefoot and offer images of wax 
or money to the reliques of St. Bernold there, I scorned 
them, and called them fools in their so doing.” These 
last extracts recall an aspect of old England which is 
rarely present to our minds. In our pictures of medieval 
life, we all take into account the great pilgrimages such as 
Canterbury and Walsingham; but we seldom realise (what 
coloured far more the daily life of rich and poor) the number 
of lesser shrines; each with its local repute attracting pil- 
gvrims from all the country-side, some taking but the day’s 
outing, others organised in such pleasant parties as one may 
meet in summer among the Austrian mountains, who will 
spend a night or two from home. 

It would take too long to enter into all the offences charged ; 
but we may notice that while they vary much in gravity, all 
meet with nearly the same punishment. The reconciled 
heretic is usually to go to church on the next Sunday, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, carrying a faggot on his shoulder and 
a torch in his hand, and there in a prominent place to say 
aloud after the parson the words of his abjuration. Often he 
is to go through the same performance in the market-place of 
the nearest town, and that on market-day, when there is the 
greatest concourse of people. Now and then, as a further 
precaution, he is ordered not to move from where he is living 
without leave of the bishop. One such case was that of Henry 
Shercot, of Devizes, who was accused of coarser and more 
offensive language than is laid to the charge of any one else, 
and whose recantation is the most abject of all. Probably, 
like Aylward, his heresy was in a measure due to pleasure in 
shocking his neighbours, and it may have cost him little to 
unsay words spoken with no depth of conviction. But we 
cannot help wondering in what spirit most of these abjura- 
tions were made. Sometimes the profession of future 
orthodoxy may have been genuine. A man may have been 
startled to find that opinions he had held were heretical, and 
when the bishop bade him recant,— 

“ Lest thou fleet 
From my first to God’s second death, ’ 

he may have dreaded the spiritual penalty no less than the 
temporal one. Yet it is difficult to believe in the good faith 
of men who for years had belonged to a secret sect, who had 
scoffed at Church ordinances and avoided confession, but who 
declare in the most innocent way that now they understand 
their opinions to be false, and accordingly forsake them. The 
most curious retractation is that of Thomas Boughton,* of 
Hungerford. Here each article, as it is confessed, is furnished 
with its appropriate justification. He has held that images 
should not be worshipped, “ for nothing wrought or graven with 

* His confession has been printed in full in the proceedings of the Salisbury 
Field Club, 
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man’s hand ought to be honoured or louted to, as I have heard 
read divers times in an English book that is called the Com- 
mandment book.” So again: “I have held and believed that 
the cursing of the Pope.is not to be set by; for if a man have 
done for why to be accursed, he is cursed of God, and so shall be, 
although the Pope bless him; and if a man be not cursed of 
God for his sin, the curse of the Pope is of none effect.” We 
have chosen the shortest articles as examples of a method 
carried on throughout a long document. We fancy Boughton 
prided himself on the acuteness with which he had justified 
his doctrines in the very act of retracting them. 

The spirit of martyrs was not to be expected in these men, 
who had been trained through years to shelter themselves 
under an outward conformity, and who had been accustomed 
to communicate, as one admits, “not for any devotion or 
belief, but only from dread of the people, and to eschew the 
jubardye and damages that we dreaded to fall in if we had 
not done as other Christian people did.” For the time all 
aggressiveness and open proselytism had died out among the 
reformers, and it needed a new impulse to make them brave 
enough to bear public witness to the truth that they prized 
for themselves. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that they 
have no interest for us except a personal one, as humble and 
timid seekers after a purer faith. They did not give the 
originating impulse to the impending Reformation, but they 
exercised a great influence“upon it. The moderate character 
of the Reformation in England is commonly traced to the 
fact that it originated with the rulers, while the clergy and 
people merely submitted to their Sovereign’s will. But this 
way of accounting for things does not tell us why English- 
men, of all nations, were so submissive. To usit appears certain 
that the edge of interest was blunted because the reformers’ 
doctrine had lost the attraction of novelty. Our Lollards did 
not welcome a new gospel with the enthusiasm of converts, but 
listened with approval to the preaching of doctrines which had 
been familiar to them for years. On the other side, their 
neighbours who had not accepted Wycliffite teaching had yet 
grown used to it, had friends or relations inclined that way, 
had even enjoyed attacks upon the priests for making profit 
out of religious observances. The examples we have given of 
light language on these subjects are enough to show that 
heterodoxy was not expressed only in private meetings, but 
was uttered openly when there was a fair chance of avoiding 
the censor. It is a commonplace that England was compara- 
tively unaffected by the French Revolution because she had 
begun her career of political reform in a previous century ; it 
is equally true that our religious reform was less vehement 
and thoroughgoing because the doctrines of the reformers had 
keen to a considerable degree anticipated. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE APOLOGY OF AGE TO YOUTH. 

THE extract you have given under this heading from the work 
of an anonymous writer recalls those light, incisive sketches 
which have made your namesake of the past a household 
word with thousands who have never read a line of Addison 
or Steele. You may claim some portion of your predecessor’s 
magic, for the resemblance is much intensified by your selec- 
tion. The fine humour of your extract, of course, is present 
in situ, but, to my mind, the pathos of the rest somewhat 
impairs its effect. Reminiscences of which such an hour as 
Dr. Johnson’s in Lichfield market-place would seem the only 
adequate expression do not blend very happily with our appre- 
ciation of the wit and point in the passage you have cited, and 
with your permission I will take that alone as my text, if you 
think the sermon it has suggested worthy of admission to your 
columns. 

So far as your extract goes, the writing recalls the past 
in other respects than its delicate literary flavour. As 
I peruse it, I feel incredulous as to the recent bereave- 
ment of George, Charles, Elizabeth, and Cordelia; and 
strongly suspect that these names must be sought on some 
moss-grown tombstone, even the visitants to which are all 
elderly. At least, the “dry respectful tone of a catechumen 
to a catechist” is what you would listen for in vain among 
such young people as have honoured me with their kind 
patronage. But, no doubt, the mutual difficulties of youth and 
age have a perennial element, and perhaps the change from one 








period to another is not so great as we are apt to su 
my memory were better, I could cite a complaint of juven; 

: ile 
manners from Hannah More which your readers wo 1 
probably charge me with inventing; while, on the other a 
I myself am personally quite satisfied with the kindly atten 
tion which my juniors have allotted to me. Still, I should ga: 3 
on the whole, that the division between old and young paintes 
in the extract with which you have regaled us belongs to th 
far past, and that the difficulties of the present belong to 
a different set of causes altogether. They are quite ag 
great, perhaps greater. For the mutual difficulties of an: 
two sets of persons will be aggravated when they have 
taken their departure from one ideal, and have not 
established another. The position of authority may not 
according to the view of a democratic age, be one that admits 
of much gracious intercourse, but as long as it is accepted by 
both sides it unquestionably precludes much of the friction 
which troubles and embitters human life. While authority 
was the natural attitude of parents to children, the young and 
the old occupied their separate domains in a neighbourhood and 
separateness that was not unfavourable to mutual appreciation, 
in average cases. We all feel in the bottom of our hearts, 
though not always on the surface of our minds, that what we 
crave is the “not me,” and the most perfect sympathy is legs 
refreshing, at times, than a contrast which precludes sympathy, 
This law is illustrated more strikingly and more frequently 
by the attraction of youth for age than by the converse, 
no doubt; the atmosphere of the past is not as re 
freshing to one-and-twenty as the atmosphere of the present 
is to three-score-and-ten, but it has the same kind of refresh. 
ment. We know ourselves better at the end of life than at 
its beginning, and recognise our own wishes more distinctly; 
but the correlative to our love of youth is present in the young, 
though in a fainter degree. What I would point out is thatthe 
enjoyment of a moral contrast depends on the recognition, and 
even the accentuation, of difference. A past age saw life under 
the light of various relation: man and woman, young and 
old, rich and poor, had each their several parts in the 
drama, hard and difficult enough in practice very often, but 
at least distinct in ideal. Our own age aims everywhere 
at unity. Man has to recognise in woman a comrade 
as well as a complement, youth is taught to lose all sense of 
distinctness from age, except that which dependson the different 
proportion of the remaining sojourn in this world; whilea large 
part of what is best in our time, and something of what is worst 
in it, goes into the endeavour to obliterate all social difference 
whatever. It is an inevitable result of all this striving for 
unity, that we should lose the excellence of contrast. We 
cannot eat our cake and have it in the moral world any more 
than elsewhere, and if we are to share an absolutely common life, 
we cannot enjoy the mingled repose and excitement of a corre- 
lative life. It is a melancholy confession for us seniors, but 
if sympathy is to be the bond between age and youth, 
we shall, I fear, be always at a disadvantage. People 
are generally disqualified for sympathy with those bom 
three or four decades later than themselves, because the 
generation with which they would sympathise is formed 
in great measure on a reaction from their mistakes. Of 
course I do not mean that all the persons born in the 
same year make the same mistakes; but still, you do find, on 
the whole, that a mere date gives you a certain amount of 
information as to prevalent tastes and habits. These tastes 
and habits form the environment of the young; they grow up 
in their atmosphere, and see their disadvantages with that 
keenness which in this unsatisfactory world belongs in a peculiar 
degree to the discernment of disadvantage as against advantag’s 
It is this very passage beyond us which, to a certain extent, 
makes our juniors interesting to us; but it cannot make them 
sympathetic to us, or us to them. And I am afraid it does 
not even make us interesting to them, because while they 
exaggerate mistakes which have always jarred on them, they 
have not yet begun to make acquaintance with their own. 


Ppose, If 


yet 


The point of all I would urge is—somewhat against you, if 
I understand the drift of your article—that it is not by 
endeavouring to meet young people on their own ground, and 
apologising to them for failure, that the old will draw nearer 
to the young. Of course, we all recall individuals who make 
that attempt, and succeed in it, or rather, who succeed without 
making any attempt. The time that people have spent in 
this world is not, by any means, the most important fact about 
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‘th sone it is hardly an important fact at all. There 
pathies which bridge the gulf of old and young, 
4 make a pair of friends, “though I was young and 
Matthew seventy-two;” just as there are sympathies which 
make @ pair of comrades out of a possible husband and 
‘fo, But I think the one case is as rare as the other. 
| believe that what sets the young at ease with their 
elders is a straightforward, honest claim ; that what raises the 
most hopeless barrier between us and them is that touch of 
hart feeling which it is impossible for us to keep at bay if we 
oo them as equals. The sternest rebuke does not alienate 
the young as a pathetic reproach does. And a pathetic 
reproach we shall convey, however completely we silence it in 
words, if we ever seek their sympathy,—for we shall make 
them feel their poverty in not giving what they do not possess. 
—l am, Sir, Xc., A SEXAGENARIAN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


mR. T. W. RUSSELL AND THE RENT QUESTION 
IN ULSTER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

$iz,—Mr. Russell, in his letter to the Times, states that the 
fax-crop here is a disastrous failure, and that cattle are un- 
saleable at any price. But if flax is only at from six shillings 
a stone, grass-seed has this year risen as high as nineteen; 
there are still good prices to be obtained for fat cattle, and, I 
believe, for those who will take the trouble of rearing it, our 
national pig yet holds its ground. 

With regard to the unfortunate fall in the price of flax, I 
may say that, for the first time, I this year sowed a small 
patch by way of experiment, and although a very average 
crop, we had a margin of profit after paying all expenses. If, 
without any experience, and with only paid labour, I was able 
to do this, surely farmers with working families and know- 
ledge of the cultivation required, cannot, even this year, have 
found the crop such a disastrous failure as their tendency to 
grumble and eye to further reduction of their rent would lead 
Mr. Russell to believe ? 

If tenant-farmers were compelled by law to pay an over- 
plus rent in good years, there would be some justice in com- 
pelling landlords to reduce the rent in bad ones, but this has 
never been thought of. Asa matter of fact, I believe it was 
an “Ulster Custom” for landlords to give back part of the 
rent in bad years, till the law stepped in and took the power 
out of their hands.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A County Down Lanp Srewarp. 








SCHISM AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your interesting article on Lord Norton’s pamphlet, 
you say that the Church of England “ threw off all ecclesias- 
tical authority rather than submit to one class of abuses.” 
You also ask, “Is it not clear that the Church of England, 
under the guidance of the Tudors, deliberately threw off all 
the authority of the Church to which she had till then be- 
longed, rather than submit to what she thought serious abuses 
and unjust dictation ? ” 

Will you allow an English Churchman to demur to that 
statement of the case? In the first place, the Church of 
England no more “ belonged ” to the Church of Rome than 
the Charch of Rome “ belonged” to the Church of England. 
The Church of England acknowledged the Pope as Patriarch 
of the West, but often resisted his usurpations, even before 
the Reformation. Secondly, the moral responsibility for 
schism must always rest on the party which forces it without 
just cause. The Church of England was strictly within her 
rights in repudiating the unjust usurpation of the Pope. But 
she did not break off from the Pope : he made the schism by 
excommunicating the English Church. 

As tothe Wesleyans, it seems to me unwise and uncharitable 
to bandy about accusations of schism in the present disor- 
ganised state of Christendom. Wesley, no doubt, received 
great provocation from the ecclesiastical authorities of that 
day. But they did not excommunicate him. He left the 
Church of England of his own free will, and founded a sect 


Which lacked one of the necessary notes of the Church of | 


Christ, recognised as such during the first fifteen centuries of 





Christianity. Surely, there is no real analogy between this 
and what the Church of England did at the Reformation.—I 
am, Sir, &e., M. 


[We very much doubt whether Wesley ever did leave the 
Church of England. His great wish was that the organisation 
he had founded should be adopted by the Church of England. 
It seems to us as absurd to say that the Church of England 
did not repudiate the authority of the Bishop of Rome which 
it had acknowledged for centuries, as that Wesley did not 
ignore the practical authority of the Church of England, 
which he had acknowledged all the earlier part of his life, and 
which he hoped that his subordinates would acknowledge after 
his death.— Eb. Spectator. | 





THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
{To THE EpItTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In your able article on the late Bishop of St. Andrews, 
there is an expression used which lends itself to misinter- 
pretation among those of your readers who are but slightly 
acquainted with Scotland and its ecclesiastical history. 

You say that Anglican Episcopacy is an exotic here. Now, 
if by this you mean that an episcopate manned from England 
has a foreign aspect to the Scottish mind, you are obviously 
right. But you will be understood to mean by many—some 
of whom dearly wish to have it so—that Episcopacy per se had 
ceased to live on Scottish soil, and that it has only begun in 
recent years to occupy ground where it was in no sense in- 
digenous. And that is far from being the case. In parts of 
the Western Highlands, and in other districts of Scotland, the 
Episcopal Church has never ceased to retain the allegiance of 
a considerable section of the people. The penal laws of the 
Jacobite period, and migration of the population in this cen- 
tury, have, with other causes, greatly diminished its relative 
numerical strength in its old strongholds, but to speak of 
Episcopacy as an exotic in Scotland, is to repeat an oft-exploded 
figment. 

With your contention that the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land follows a mistaken policy in filling up its bishoprics from 
England, I most heartily agree.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Edinburgh, December 13th. I. SKINNER WILSON. 





MR. HARRY QUILTER’S PROTEST. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Your reviewer of “ Preferences,” who appears to have 
Impressionism and Mr. James McNeil Whistler somewhat on 
the brain, has entirely misrepresented the aim and character 
of my book. He describes a work which does not exist, and 
finds a defence inadequate, where none is made or intended. 
“Preferences ” is not intended as an apology to Mr. James 
MeNeil Whistler, or to any of his friends and admirers, or to 
those journalists who, in his defence, have made themselves 
merry over my personal and critical shortcomings ; nor is it 
concerned with that artist and those critics in any way what- 
ever. Moreover, strange as it may seem, I had no thought what- 
ever of Mr. Whistler when I wrote the “History of Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” which forms the first part of my book, when I 
corrected and revised the essays on various great artists and 
writers, which form the second part of my book, or when I 
selected, for the third part, chiefly from your own columns, 
the notes on the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy for 
eighteen years, in only one of which was Mr. Whistler’s work 
so unfortunate as to obtain a place in the Gallery. Indeed, the 
name of the artist in question, on each occasion accom- 
panied with words of very strong praise, only occurs fwice in my 
four hundred pages. This quite disproves your critic’s conten- 
tion that my book represents the case of “ Quilter v. Whistler,” 
and is therefore to be fairly criticised from that point of view. 

Your reviewer’s criticism also mis-states my position with 
regard to Impressionism. So far from not being familiar 
with the works of Impressionist artists, and having only 
heard of the “nickname,” and constructed an untenable and 
absurd theory thereupon, I have from the very first been inti 
mately acquainted with both the pictures of the school, and 
many of the men who painted them. I have even exhibited 
pictures myself which were generally criticised as evidencing 
my conversion to the Impressionist theory. Therefore, in his 
statements on this point also, your reviewer is absolutely 
incorrect. His other mis-statements, very numerous and 
annoying, I will deal with elsewhere, as it would be asking 
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you for too much space were I to enter upon their discussion 
in your columns.—I am, Sir, &ce., HARRY QUILTER. 
21 Bryanston Square, W., December 10th. 





“SYMES’ FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 
[To THe EpIToR oF THE ‘‘ SpzcTaTor.”’ | 
Srr,—Your reviewer finds in my little book “a tendency to 
measure the moral character of an act by its results.” Will 
you allow me to repudiate any such tendency? I strongly 
condemn many of the acts of the Revolutionists, though I 
think that the results of the Revolution were, on the whole, 
good.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Symes. 
University College, Nottingham, December 6th. 








POETRY. 


A MODERN MALADY. 
To be without an impulse or desire, 
A heap of fuel with no spark of fire ; 
To be a prey to modish melancholy, 
Without the force for any other folly ; 
To watch the movement of the Universe, 
And to believe it moves from bad to worse, 
Blind tendency the master of the whole, 
And man without a purpose or a soul ; 
To see the good and evil, foul and fair, 
And not to take a side and not to care, 
But live contented in a calm despair. 
Not live! exist ; with power and passion fled, 
A lean heart nourishing a thinking head. 





I, musing on these matters, walked apart, 
To be at peace and commune with my heart. 
Ah! if the Gods were gracious to us, then 
Some new Prometheus would be granted men, 
And as I mused, I thought one spoke with me: 
“T brought the fire from Heaven,” he said, “ but aye 
Your eyes are holden that ye cannot see.” 
M. E.R. 








BOOKS. 


—@——. 

FIRST ESSAYS OF RICHARD JEFFERIES.* 
THERE can be no doubt as to the mood in which the essays 
by the late Richard Jefferies, now first collected in book-form, 
under the title of oilers in the Fields, should be considered 
by those familiar with the writer’s history. They cannot be 
taken as a whole; and it would be equally misleading to treat 
each paper as standing alone, to be dipped into and quoted on 
its separate merits. The work of this most gifted and most 
unfortunate son of a Wiltshire farmer falls very naturally 
into three main channels, in each of which he has succeeded, 
and in one of which he has excelled. He was in the first place 
a most sympathetic, minute, and retentive observer; and the 
mere records of these observations—catalogues, as his critics 
call them—photographs from Nature, as they might well be 
termed, are so full and suggestive that, so fur as our experience 
goes, they are more complete than any previous work of the kind. 
The Gamekeeper at Home is the best example of this earliest 
and simplest form of Jefferies’ work. Connected with this, 
inasmuch as the same faculties of observation are called into 
play, but wholly different, from the nature of the facts 
observed, is his sombre and realistic painting of the daily life 
of the “toilers in the fields.” The third most pleasing and 
most brilliant phase appears when the facts he saw were 
seen again in the light of his awakened fancy and imagina- 
tion, and reproduced in colours so rich and warm and glowing, 
that we can agree with Mr. Besant in saying of the best of 
them—“The Pageant of Summer”—that there is nothing 
finer of its kind—the limitation is our own—in the English 
language. 

The first thought which naturally occurs to the reader of 
the work under review is to assign, so far as possible, to the 
various essays in the book their proper place in this threefold 
division of the author’s work. Of its last and highest develop- 
ment it contains, strictly speaking, nothing. Yet it does 
contain a part. The matter isthere; but not the whole mind, 





* The Toilevs in the Fields, By the late Richard Jefferies, London: Longmans, 








only the observing and sympathetic mind, not the creati 
force which recast the photograph and evolved the livin 
picture. There is a strong analogy between the early ang 
mature work of Jefferies and the early and mature work t 
Turner. The flat and low-toned architectura} studies nd 
Turner’s youth went to build the glowing Italian Cities of , 
later years, and the simple and realistic observations Revd 
Jefferies first put into words are the same which appear reclothed 
and glorified in his later essays. In the present work, under 
the title of “The Coming of the Summer,” may be found 
much of the material which went afterwards to form the 
groundwork of the inimitable “ Pageant of Summer,” pub. 
lished later. But in form it belongs entirely to the early 
period of observation. Reflection hardly appears in it, His 
truth to the facts of Nature may be judged from the following 
description of the blackbird’s song :— 


“The blackbird’s whistle is very human, like a human bein 

playing the flute; an uncertain player, now drawing fortha har 
of beautiful melody, now losing it again. He does not know what 
quiver or what turn it will take before it ends; the note leads 
him and completes itself. It is a song which tries to express thy 
singer’s keen delight, his exquisite appreciation of the golden days 
Seieasters his notes come like wild flowers, not sown in order, The 
sunshine opens and shuts the stops of his instrument.” 
There is more fancy here than in most of the essay: for its 
truth, let every reader listen to the blackbirds when next April 
comes. To trace the growth of fulness of thought and ex. 
pression, we would suggest a comparison of an idea in “ The. 
Coming of Summer,” written in 1881, with its developmentin 
“The Pageant of Summer” a few years later. The ditches 
where water is, are naturally the most luxuriant spots in an 
English field in hot weather. In the earlier essay, Jefferies 
writes :—‘ The field-beans are short from lack of rain. There. 
are some reeds in the ditch close by them, and these too are 
short; they have not half shot up yet for the same reason.” 
That is matter-of-fact enough; not very interesting, either. 
Now compare this picture, containing exactly the same natural 
features,—moisture, reeds, and heat :— 

“ Green rushes, long and thick, standing up above the edge of 
the ditch, told the hour of the year as distinctly as the shadow on. 
the dial the hour of the day. Green and thick and sappy to the 
touch, they felt like summer, soft and elastic, as if full of life, 
mere rushes that they were. On the fingers they left a green 
scent ; rushes have a separate scent of green, so too have ferns, 
very different to that of grass or leaves. Rising from brown 
sheaths, the tall stems swelled a little in the middle like classical 
columns, and heavy with their sap and freshness, leaned against 
the hawthorn sprays. From the earth they had drawn its 
moisture, and made the ditch dry.” 

The “English Homestead” belongs to the same class of 
minute Dutch painting of landscape and still-life as the 
* Coming of Summer ;” and to the same class may be ascribed 
the fragments on the ‘Golden-crested Wren” and “ Orchis 
Mascula” which close the collection. 

So far we have, in considering the collection of essays, 
followed rather the order which their relation to the works of 
their author as a whole demands, than that in which they are 
edited. It is as an observer of things, rather than of men, 
that the author won his fame; it was in this that he excelled, 
and the public judgment has recognised his excellence. Yet 
it is impossible to read the first part of the present work and 
not to wonder how it was that Jefferies failed, not as a writer 
of fiction in general, for which his experience gave him 10 
special qualifications, but to produce some strong, simple, and 
wholly truthful tale of the life of the rural poor. For, in the 
papers named, “The Labourer’s Daily Life,” “ Field-Faring 
Women,” and “John Smith’s Shanty,” which form the bulk 
of the first part of the volume, is to be found an 
almost complete presentment of the birth, childhood, life, 
and death of the sons and daughters of the soil. The 
picture—for it is no sketch—is neither over-elaborated 
nor over-nice in omission. Taken as a whole, the tone 
is, perhaps, rather more sombre than a less artistic mind 
might have evolved from the same facts,—his feeling for 
literary treatment being almost inseparable from some sact!- 
fice of literal fact to artistic unity. But whatever monotony 
of hardness hangs over the pages may be relieved by reference 
to the letters on “ Wiltshire Labourers” which follow, and 
present the brighter side of the modern field-life from the 
employer’s point of view. The present state and past history 
of the labourer’s cottage ; the joys of his ale-house, his reli- 
gious preferences, his garden-shows, his wretched cookery and 
unwholesome food, his roughness, indifference, and occasi0 
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prutality, the birth of his children, the household toil of his 
fe, the hard, but not unhealthy, life of the girls and boys in 
cottage, and the wonderful vitality of the old, who “linger 
on like pollard oaks and finally fall from sheer decay,” find in 
hese pages a record so truthful, so detailed, and so fairly 
enh that they may well be quoted in days to come 
as an abiding witness to the state of the rural poor in 
the later Victorian era. It is nota bright picture ; and 
it owes much of its gloom to a cause which Jefferies would 
have been the first fo recognise. The climate is the 
chief enemy of the rural labourers of England. A life, half of 
which is spent out of doors under crepuseular skies, the semi- 
darkness of winter dawns and early evenings, in fields soaked 
by weeks of rain, swept by harsh winds, and drabbled with 
mire and clay, never can, and never will, be anything but bur- 
densome and laborious. The fault of Jefferies’ description is 
that in it the climate is always adverse, never relaxes or 
prightens with a smile of sunshine. “The rain it raineth 
every day,” or if the sun shines, he is a tyrannous burning 
constellation, not the bringer of sweet light and gentle warmth. 
He is the flaming dog-star of the ancients, bringing sickness 
and vertigo into the barvest-field. Jefferies is, perhaps, the 
only English writer who speaks ill of the English sun. His 
treatment of the seasons in their influence on man is in 
curious contrast to his sense of the fitness of things in the 
relations of the seasons to Nature. At best, the labourer 
would seem to have the alternative of rain or frost. Yet 
even in that the impressions conjured up are misleading, 
though their apparent difference is far short of the reality. 
Here, for instance, is the beginning of the labourer’s day 
under the worst possible conditions, darkness and rain on 
a winter morning. The man puts on his “coarse nailed 
poots weighing fully seven pounds, gaiters up above the knee, 
a short greatcoat of some heavy material (usually an old 
soldier's greatcoat, we think), to step out into the driving 
rain, and trudge wearily over field after field of wet grass, 
with the furrows full of water; then to sit ona three-legged 
stool, with mud and manure half-way up to the ankles, and 
milk cows, with his head leaning up against their damp, 
smoking sides for two hours, with the rain coming steadily 


drip, drip, drip... ... a quart of threepenny ale for break- 
fast, with a hunch of bread-and-cheese ; then out again in the 
weather, let it be what it may...... This means more 


slush, wet, cold, and discomfort. About 6 o’clock, he reaches 
home, thoroughly saturated, worn out, cross and ‘ dummel.’ 
I don’t know how to spell that word, but it well expresses the 
dumb, sullen churlishness which such a life engenders,—the 
blunting of all the finer feelings, the total erasure of sensitive- 
ness.” : 

That conclusion would be true if the conditions were always 
the same. But, bad as our climate is, rain is no more 
constant than frost or sunshine. And there are masters, 
as well as men, who rise early, and sce their cattle 
fed and milked, who spend the day in the fields, and 
who contrive to remain good-tempered and cheerful. But 
the moment that Jefferies considered the life of those who live 
by the fields as well as in them, gloom and depression seem to 
overpower him. It is this, quite as much as the want of apti- 
tude for dialogue, which kills the only piece of story-telling 
which remains to be considered in the work under review, the 
“True Tale of the Wiltshire Labourer.” It is a dreary pic- 
ture of a coarse rustic marriage, jealousy, drink, desertion, 
starvation, and death. It is perfectly possible, wholly un- 
imaginative, and quite repulsive. We believe that in every 
word which he wrote on country life, Jefferies set down the 
truth as he saw it, with this difference, that he brought to his 
survey of the world of Nature a light almost passing know- 
ledge, beside which human interests fel under a shadow of 
darkness, which was also in some sense the creation of the 
writer’s mind. 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
THE two scholarly and interesting volumes which Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke has devoted to the history of Early English 
Poetry before the time of King Alfred, represent a task of 
peculiar difficulty. The materials are scanty. Thev consist 
practically of a Saga of war and adventure, which is called 
* Beowulf; ” of some poetical paraphrases of Seripture, which 
re, heing the History of Ei h Poet 
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are fathered upon Cedmon; and of varivus poems, religious 
and elegiac, which were either written by Cynewulf, or show 
his influence. These materials appear to lend themselves to 
a very simple classification. They seem to exhibit our 
ancestors in the Pagan and fighting stage of their his- 
tory; under the absorbing influence of Christianity; and 
in the more reflective and self-conscious stage of a slightly 
developed civilisaticn. Unfortunately, we get nothing in its 
first form. The story of Beowulf. for instance, appears to 
belong originally to South Sweden or Denmark, though a 
part of it may have been composed in England, and though 
there are some Christian interpolations, which are, of course, 
comparatively modern. It is difficult, therefore, to regard 
“ Beowulf ” as substantially an English poem, though we may 
reasonably assume that the Englishmen who preserved it were 
men to whom its descriptions of adventure and scenery were 
congenial and seemed life-like. Then, again, the Anglo-Saxon 
literature of these early times is claimed by Mr. Brooke for 
Northumbria, but has come down to us in the West Saxon 
dialect. The literary form is not unlikely to have suffered in 
the process of rendering, and it is probable that the trans- 
lators are responsible for some interpolations. For instance, 
a version of Genesis ascribed to C2edmon, a writer of the seventh 
century, has been interpolated from “ The Heliand,” a North 
German poem of the ninth century. Now, these uncertainties of 
authorship are moderately unimportant, when the versifiers 
were to some extent limited by the nature of the subject they 
dealt with. Freely as the Bible narrative was rendered by 
Anglo-Saxon poets, its substantial facts and its general tone 
ure preserved; nor does it matter much whether the writer 
was a Northumbrian of the seventh century, or a West Saxon 
of the ninth. When, however, we come to secular poetry, 
and to the expression of personal sentiment, it makes a great 
difference to what time the sentiment of joy or of sadness, of 
vigorous or ot feeble personality, is to be referred. Mr. 
Brooke notes a feeling of profound despondency in the intro- 
duction to “ Guthlac,” and hesitatingly ascribes the whole of 
the poem to Cynewulf. Many critics, however, only credit 
Cynewulf with the second part; and if that be the case, 
there is no value in Mr. Brooke’s remark that “the mourn- 
ful note in it, the patriot’s sorrow, belongs also to Cyne- 
wulf, and has some historical interest, if we identify his 
life with the evil days of Northumbria.” Substantially, we 
may say that all the extant Anglo-Saxon poems have to stand 
or fall by their intrinsic literary worth, and that we cannot 
take them as expressing the thoughts of any particular 
generation, or part of England, or strictly defined epoch. 
Now, the literary value of our early English poetry may be 
appraised, according to the standard we adopt, very high or 
very low. If we look at the glow of thought and feeling, at 
the vivid sense of natural beauty, and at the genial appre- 
hension with which the storm and throng of battle are 
rendered, we must rank much of the work of our forefathers 
very high. Mr. Brooke is at his best in appreciative criticism, 
and his best is very good. He is able to enter into the spirit 
of those early days, when the motives of action were com- 
paratively few, and when the world seemed to be divided 
between those who loved adventure for itself, as well as for 
the gain it brought, and those who secluded themselves from 
action to wait for the second coming of Christ. Habitually 
he renders what he quotes in curt, alliterative lines, that give 
very exactly the ruggedness and the obscurity of the old verse. 
When, however, he finds it necessary to cite any long passage 
a second time, he transfuses it into blank verse, which is more 
or less Tennysonian, and nevertheless, as he claims, not un- 
faithful to the original. A single instance will show how easy 


it is to modernise Anglo-Saxon verse. In the poem of “St. 
Andrew,” written by Cynewulf or one of his school, we are 
told that the Apostle slept on a highway nev a city to which 


angels had conveyed him in a trance :— 
‘Until the Lord had bid in brightn¢ i 

Day’s candle, and the shadows swooned away 
Wan under clouds; then came the Torch of air, 
And Heaven’s clear radiance flickered o’er the balls. 
Then woke the hard in war, and saw wide plains 
Before the burg-gates, and precipitous hills, 
And round the grey rock, and the ledges steep, 
lile-viittering houses, towers standing hiv? 


And wind-swent walls.’ 


| Verse of this kind would deserve, and receive, its meed of 
discreet praise if it were published by a living author. If, 
however, we take a distinctly fincr passage from “ The 
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Wanderer,” we shall find that the beauty of the thought is, | 
to a great extent, marred by the archaic form :— 


“Left behind them to this hour by that host of heroes 

loved, 

Stands the wall so wondrous high 
adorned ! 

Strength of ashen spears 

Swords that for the slaughter hungered 
(weird) sublime! 

See the storms are lashing on the stony ramparts ; 

Sweeping down the snow-drift shuts up fast the earth. 

Terror of the winter when it cometh wan ! 

Darkens then the dusk of Night driving from the nor’rard 

Heavy drift of hail for the harm of heroes.” 


Two obvious criticisms will occur to every one who reads 
even a few passages of Anglo-Saxon poetry. One is that the 


with worm-images 


snatched away the earls. 
and the wyrd 


a ar 
done, and needed to be done. It is not completed ; ang it 
what is to come is executed with equal care and ability, th 
whole English-speaking race will be Mr. Brooke’s Pv 
The chief fault we seem to note—that his criticism te i. 
appreciative—is not a defect that detracts seriously from the 
excellence of his work. 





MR. WRIGHT’S “LIFE OF COWPER.”# 
THIS new and copious biography of Cowper has been uabered 
into the world with considerable pretensions. Mr, Wright has 
we believe, been engaged on the work for a long time, he 
appears to be familiar with the abundant materials open to 
all students of the poet, and to have discovered, to quote hig 
own words, “a large number of new facts.” He states also 





substitution of alliteration for metre, rhythm, or even rhyme, 
or the assonances of Spanish poetry, is distinctly a limitation to | 
the free power of expression, and constitutes the very erudest | 
form of verse. The other is that the framers of the language | 
had notattained the supreme artof making their thoughtsclear, | 
and often carried condensation to an extreme. For instance, | 
the phrase “ worm images,” in the passage we have quoted | 
from “The Wanderer,” is rendered by Mr. Brooke in another 
place, “spotted with carven snakes.” Now, the world will 
consent to forgive a little obscurity in a writer like Tacitus, 
who seems to grudge superfluous words, and who wrote for a | 
society that was quick to apprehend the half-expressed 
thought. The Anglo-Suxon scald, however, was essentially 
diffuse. He constantly expounded the same thoughts two or 
three times over in the same passage, and he interspersed bis 
narrative freely with moralities. Therefore, even putting 
aside the fact that he wrote in an obsolete dialect, we cannot | 
claim for him that immortality which the world awards only 
to the masters of style. 

It must, however, be added, that our earliest literature is 
meagre in thought, as well as deficient in finish. Mr. Brooke 
brings out repeatedly. and with great freshness, the anticipa- 
tions of modern fellowship with Nature in early Envlish 
poetry. Living in times when all the aspects of the earth 
were bleaker and drearier than they are now, the Enylishman 
noted and loved all that his eye dwelt upon,—“ the strength of | 
the clouds;” “the sallow-coated birds, sweet of song,” that 
lived in the woods, and visited the homes of men; ‘the | 
battle-whirl of billows;” and the full corn, 
with bright blossoms.” He had also a keen appreciation 
of the manly virtues; of the courage that ventures life 
freely; and of the loyalty that abides by the broken 
fortunes of a lord. On the other hand, if we ask why 
“ Beowulf” is distinctly inferior in interest to such a poem as 
the “ Nibelungen Lied,” we shall find the reason not only in 
certain deficiencies of form, such as the want of unity of design, 
but in a pervading poverty of conception. “The women of 
Iseowulf,” says Mr. Brooke, “are of tue fine Northern type ; 
trusted and loved by their husbands, and by the nobles and 
people; generous, gentle, and holding their places with 
dignity,” &c. In other words, the passions of love, of jealousy, 
and of revenge, find no place in the story, and the woman is 
merely man’s gracious minister, instead of being the fate that 
influences his acts for good or evil. In the story of Eve that 
is popularly fathered on Cedmon, Adam does not yield a 
once from overwhelming love, as in “ Paradise Lost,” but, to 
quote Mr. Brooke, ‘surrenders at last, as Merlin to Vivien, 
half from love and half from weariness. Of course, the old 
story was told among the early English us it has been in all 
times. one short poem, “The Lover’s Message,” 
which expresses the yearning of a sea-rover for his betrothed; 
but the best Mr. Brooke can say of this is, that “it 
has neither the strength nor the intensity of Icelandic 
work on a similar subject, but it has its own distinct note of 
tender sentiment.” who was contemptuous of 
love, hud a higher estimate of friendship. To some extent, 
this is the case in Anglo-Saxon literature; but the friendship 
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is rather thé loy ilty of comrades in dunver to one another, 
than the communion of souls. <A literature in which the 
sentimental side of life is so imperfectly represented, ought to 
be incom 
the thoug 

It will be gathered that there is no likelihood of any great 
revival for Anglo-Saxon literature from the pious labours of 
scholars like Mr. Brooke and Professor Earle. 
itis only right to add that Mr. Brooke’s work has been well 


arable in some other respects, if it is to pass into 
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ts of men, or to be valued by any but scholars. 


Nevertheless, | 


that he has read the whole correspondence of the poet in eon. 
secutive order, and there can be no doubt that his local know. 
ledge has been of great help in the elucidation of mapvy minute 
particulars. 

Mr. Wright deserves high credit for his painstaking efforts, 
and for the accuracy of his knowledge. Other and even higher 
qualities are, however, demanded from the biographer of go 
delightful a poet and letter-writer as Cowper, and these the 
author possesses in scanty measure. The form of the book jg 
objectionable. Instead of a harmonious narrative we are 
annoyed by a series of paragraphs, with common-place or 
sensational headings in prominent type, which will reming 
the reader of similar posters in the cheap newspaper press, 


|“ Cowper’s Abominable Pride,” “Cowper thinks of turning 
g 


Tutor,” “Cowper makes his Will,” “ The Poet draws Mountuaing 
and Dabchicks,” “The Woman in a Nun’s Hood,” “He had 
never prayed for ten years,” “Sam and the Shed,” “ He walks 


incessantly backward and forward,”—these are a few speci- 


mens of the way in which Mr. Wright defines his letterpress, 


As the author’s main purpose is to write about Cowper, and 
not to criticise his works, the mild and harmless comments op 
his poetry dispersed throughout the narrative need not attract 
attention. They are not significant enough to call for approval 
or objection. 

If the volume cannot be praised for its merits as a bio. 
graphy, it contains an accumulation of facts, several of which 
are doubtless new; but we venture to think that few of them 
are of great significance. There is one exception, perheps. 
It has not been observed by former biographers that the 
dream Cowper had in 1773 of his final perdition “coloured 
and made wretched” the remainder of his life. Mr. Wright 
says he should not have discovered this if he had not read the 
entire correspondence consecutively. As a rule, he observes, 
Cowper did not believe in dreams, and often ridiculed them; 
but he adds elsewhere that the importance he attached to 
dreams of a certain kind was a feature of his disease that was 
never absent even when he seemed in perfect health. Mr. 
Wright is, perhaps, justified in calling the terrible dream of 
1773 the central incident of his life, for the poet, writing in 
January, 1784, says :—‘‘ Nature revives again, but a soul once 
slain livesnomore...... The latter end of next month will 
complete a period of eleven years in which I have spoken no 
other language; ” and a year later he writes :—* I had a dream 
twelve years ago before the recollection of which all consola- 
tion vanishes, and it seems to me always must vanish.” 

One of the sources from which Mr. Wright draws fresh 
facts is the diary of Samuel Teedon. That Cowper listened 

to the imbecile ravings of that poor fool, was, indeed, a sign 
of madness; but the poet apparently was only under this 
miserable subjection for a few years before his death, when 
Mrs. Unwin, who had been paralysed, also yielded to it; and 
we cannot agree, therefore, with the biographer that “ the 
infiuence of Newton, Unwin, Lady Hesketh—any you will— 
over Cowper, was as nothing compared with that of Samuel 
Teedon, the self-opinionated and infatuated schoolmaster of 
Olney.” It was the intolerable tyranny of a miserable idiot 
over a fine mind out of tune; and there were doubtless sane 
moments in which Cowper discerned the ass’s head on 

prophet’s shoulders. The diary, which had been lost for 
years, was discovered in 1890, and, we regret to say, is to be 
published with annotations. Happily, the volumes in which 
Cowper described the voices which he heard and Teedon’s in- 
terpretations of their meaning, have not, Mr. Wright helieves, 
been preserved. It can give no pleasure to any one to witness 
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__ 
the hopeless insanity of a poet who has produced 80 much 
evating and delightful; and it is cheering to 
remember that even in those last days of darkness Cowper 
could write the inimitable lines “To Mary. 

Mr. Wright, who has searched everywhere for fresh facts 
about his hero, has inspected the ledger and day-book of Dr. 
Grindon, surgeon, of Olney, and finds, as may be also 
gathered from the correspondence, that the poet took a great 
deal of medicine. He has likewise consulted the parish 
registers of Olney, and two poems, which are not to be found 
in any edition of Cowper’s poetry, also bear witness to his 
research. If, as we are told, the diary of the Rev. Abraham 
Maddock contains “most important refereuces ” to Cowper, 
they are not to be found in the text, where there is but one 
reference of importance,—namely, Cowper’s spiritual in- 
debtedness to Hervey. The author has also a little to tell 
his readers of the poet’s two protégés, Dick Coleman and 
Hannah Willson, both of whom were a great trouble to him, 
and although he adds that, in addition to the facts we have 
mentioned, something new will be found on almost every page, 
we have failed to discover any novelty of importance, unless 
it be bis account of Cowper’s maternal relatives, previous 
biographers having “ got the whole thing into a tangle.” 


that is el 


H. 


No poet was ever more blest with friends than Cowper, and 
Mr. Wright’s estimate of the men and women devoted to his 
service is, we think, generally just. The story of Charles and 
Mary Lamb is one of the most pathetic and beautiful in the 
language ; but assuredly not more beautiful or pathetic than 
that of Mary Unwin and Cowper. ‘The patient courage and 
even cheerfulness of Mrs. Unwin through years of gloom and 
anxious watching, might well excite the astonishment of Lady 
Hesketh, and there was no escape for her as there was 
for Lamb, who had intervals of ease when his sister was 
from home, who had his daily work at the India House, 
and after his retirement found many moments of forgetful- 
ness in his walks and books. [very woman who knew 
Cowper loved him, and was ready to do all in her power 
for the suffering poet, while from men like Newton, Hili, 
Bull, Unwin, and others, he received the most brotherly 
affection. Although he calied himself “a stricken deer,” he 
wis never forsaken by the herd If Cowper accepted his 
dependent position a little too readily, it must not be forgotten 
that we owe to it some of the most charming rhymes and 
letters ever written by a poet. 

In laying down this volume, the result, we doubt not, of 
much anxious labour and eager inquiry, we regret that we 
cannot write of it more favourably. As a collection of facts 
about Cowper, it will be found interesting ; but as a biography 
of the poet, it is far from satisfactory, and the most promi- 
nent feature of the book is respectable commonplace. We 
may add that several of the illustrations are also to be found 
in Southey’s Cowper, and that the incompleteness of the index 
makes it comparatively useless. 





UFTON COURT.* 

Tus carefully compiled and admirably illustrated volume, 
the fruit of considerable research, may prove of great service 
as a local history. The student who knows how to use a book 
of this kind will profit by Miss Sharp’s labours, though it may 
prove caviare to the general. 

The elaborate tables of genealogy, the bequests made by 
the Perkins family, the lands they acquired or lost, the in- 
scriptions on their tombs, the diiliculties they encountered as 
Roman Catholics in times of persecution, and the part they 
took in publie affairs, which was rarely of much significance, 
will prove of little interest to the general reader. There is 
nota member of the family whose portrait forms a lifelike 
picture; and several well-known personages, mentioned by 
Miss Sharp as xssociated with Ufton, have but a shadowy 
existence in her pages. For the history of the Verneys, which 
has recently attracted so much attention, there were ample 
materials that enabled us to see them in their daily life, and 
to sympathise with their joys and sorrows ; and, going back 
to a much earlier period, the letters of the Paston family 
supply « vivid representation of the age. The Perkins family, 
unfortunately, have not left behind them any lively records 
like these ; but the compiler’s studies have enabled her to bring 
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| to light much that will be of service to the local antiquary, 
and some things which throw light on English history. 

Ufton is a small parish, with a very small and decreasing 
population, lying on the River Kennet. In the coaching days, 
the Bath coach ran through the village, and gave a name to 
the road, which it still retains. Originally, according to 
Domesday Book, Ufton was divided into two manors, but they 
were united under one ownership in 1709. The Perkins family 
of Ufton dates from the twelfth century, and died out at the 
end of the eighteenth. The architecture of the Court in which 
the family resided belongs to different periods, a portion of it 
dating back, it is thought, to the early years of the fifteenth 
century; a portion belongs to the Tudor period; and there 
are parts that must have been built in the days of Queen 
Anne. In the present century the house was allowed to fall 
into ruin; but it has been restored, and “ bids fair to last yet 
for many long years to come,—a specimen not of a nobleman’s 
castle or a rich man’s palace, but of the home of an English 
country gentleman of the olden time.” The principal frontage 
is towards the east, which is very usual in old English houses, 
| for our ancestors, oddly enough, are said to have regarded the 
south wind as sickly, and the east and north winds as 
salubrious. This is the Judgment of Mr. Denton (quoted by 
Miss Sharp) in his work on England in the Fifteenth Century ; 
but although he finds some corroboration for it in Shakespeare, 
it is partially contradicted by the old rhyme— 

* When the wind is in the East, 
“Tis neither good for man nor beast.” 
Our ancestors may have been more indifferent to the depressing 
influence of an eastern or northern aspect than we are, but 
they knew how to shelter their houses and gardens in this 
“land of wind,” as it has been well called, by quadrangles, 
walls, and hedgerows, and by building in sheltered spots. Miss 
Sharp says that Ufton Court, although it stands in an 
|} elevated position, is at the same time “hidden away in the 
folds of wood and hill, so as scarcely to be discoverable at any 
distance.” Seclusion as well as shelter was doubtless, as she 
observes, an advantage in days of insecurity, and it may have 
been owing to its position that Ufton Court escaped from 
injury during the Civil War. Had it a voice, the house could 
tell many a strange story. It was the home of a Roman 
Catholic family, and the rambling old building afforded con- 
venient places for the concealment both of priests and of 
money. Informers found their dirty trade profitable, for they 
received half the fines, and there is a long story told here of 
a visit to Ufton Court by warrant of the Lord Chamberlain 
on the information of a tailor living in the next parish. The 
priests he expected to find there had escaped, but a hidden 
store of money, the supposed property ot Recusants, was 
secured; and Miss Sharp states that the secret places 
described in the report at the time can still be easily recog- 





nised, and bear witness to the accuracy of the narrative. 
Several hiding-places have been discovered in Ufton Court. 
‘‘Some are openings under the rafters in the sloping roof; 

a z > 
others are trap-doors in the floor leading to small dark 


chambers generally constructed against or behind the massive 
1 with wooden spring locks.” 


chimneys. They are mostly fitte¢ 

And the writer adds that in one hole covered by an oak 
plank, “the ladder still stands, down which, perhaps, some 
poor fugitive priest stumbled, to lie hidden while the 
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diverted their 


house was being searched by pursuivants with warrants 
the trembling squire 





his arrest, and while 
attention as best he might. knowing that the lives of both 
of them would have answered for it if an emissary of the 
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are engraved in these pages, she must have been a lovely 
woman. Pope, who it is supposed had not seen the lady when 
he wrote the poem, and perhaps never did see her, describes 
her hair as black ; but the three portraits, as Miss Sharp points 
out, represent it of a warm, golden shade. Twoor three more 
facts may be mentioned in connection with this old house before 
we close a volume which, for thoroughness of workmanship 
as well as for its handsome form, is well deserving of praise. 
There is a rumour that Charles Edward had a temporary home 
therein 1754. It was in the library of Uftcn Court that the 
“Folio Shakespeare” is said to have been found, in which Collier 
claimed to have discovered some early MS. notes, which led, as 
Shakespearian students will remember, to a storm of con- 
troversy by no means favourable to the commentator. The 
“ Perkins Shakespeare” is now the property of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Throughout England, as all our readers 
know, many quaint customs are maintained that have been 
in existence for centuries. In 1581, a bequest of flannel, 
calico, and bread was made to the poor of Ufton and Pad- 
worth, and every year these gifts are still distributed in 
accordance with an old usage, the Ufton folk receiving their 
portions out of one window of the hall, and their Padworth 
neighbours from another. We may add that Blanco White’s 
Letters from Spain were written while on a visit to Ufton 
Rectory, and that Dr. Fraser, the late Bishop of Manchester, 
was for ten years the rector of the parish. 





A NEW VERSION OF DANTE’S “PURGATORIO.”* 
THE appearance of a new English version of any great poem 
in another language used invariably to give occasion for end- 
less discussions on the ethics of translation—on questions such 
as whether the translator ought to employ verse or prose; 
whether he ought to be more mindful of the form or the 
matter of the original, of the music or the sense, of the 
thought or the manner of its expression; whether he ought 
to aim at literal fidelity or, by a bold employment of English 
idiom, seek rather to reproduce the broad effects and spirit 
of the whole. As the outcome of all this, it is now generally 
recognised that no translation can do more than present a 
single aspect of the original work. In its own language, a 
poem is a living organic work of art, and if a great picture 
cannot be adequately reproduced, far less can any new pre- 
sentment in another language of a great work of literature 
exhaust all its manifold beauties. One version may satisfy us 
more or less with regard to the music, another with regard to 
the diction, another with regard to the thought; but in the 
higher passages, where these elements are fused together into 
a perfect whole, all versions must be alike inadequate. 
This, taken in connection with the revived interest in 
medieval history, and art, and literature, which is so charac- 
teristic of our times, explains, and, if any justification be 
needed, justifies the frequent appearance of new versions of 
Dante. If we had to choose among all that have appeared, 
that which should give to one utterly ignorant of Italian the 
best conception of Dante’s general greatness and power, we 
should still name Cary’s; though blank verse can never be 
quite satisfactory as a medium for rendering the ferza rima, 
and Cary is too Miltonic, and at times too stiff and pompous 
for the free and unconventional art of Dante. Of the versions 
which have preserved the ferza rima, Cayley’s is probably the 
best ; but they are all open to the objections which the author 
of the present translation urges against them, that the ferza 
ryima in English sounds artificial, and that it maims the 
translator by forcing him to sacrifice everything to the dis- 
covery of recurring rhymes. In the choice of 
Longfellow has been most unfortunate of all. His limping 
hendecasyllabies, though they imitate the time of Dante’s 


measure, 


verse, only show how far a merely formal correspondence may 
fall short of genuine truth. 

Mr. Shadwell has chosen for his version the metre of Mar- 
vell’s Horatian Ode to Oliver Cromirell, and he notes, in 
justification of his choice, several points of coincidence 
between this and the fterza rima, and, in general, between the 
manner of Marvell and the manner of Dante. The opening 
stanza of Marvell’s poem runs thus :— 

“The forward youth that would appear, 
Must now forsake his muses dear, 
Nor in the shadows 
His numbers languishing.” 
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Here the capacity of the stanza is about the same a 
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the ferzina ; at the end of the stanza, as in the terzine wae 
there is a pause in the sense; and the shorter lines ps 
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peculiarly appropriate to the expression of a subj 
thought, the use which Dante often makes of the third line of 
the terzina. But in spite of these formal resemblances th 
metre is not, we think, at all well adapted for the rendering 
of Dante. The Divine Comedy is not a Horatian Ode, pi 
measure which is suitable enough for a poem of the comp 
of Marvell’s becomes wearisome in a !onger work, The on! 
English metre which wears well throughout a work of “a 
length is the ten-syllable blank verse ; and the older Criticism 
which classed the Divine Comedy as an epic with the Tliad 
and Paradise Lost is, in this respect at least, substantially true 
And, notwithstanding Mr. Shadwell’s arguments, no metre 
which falls into stanzas can take the place in a lon, 
poem of the ferza rima. In the latter, the recurring 
rhymes link the terzine together and lead us on to the 
end of the canto, while Marvell’s stanzas fall apart 
and when we have finished one, it requires some effort 
to begin another. And there is one point of non-core. 
spondence between the two metres which might have led Mr, 
Shadwell to doubt his theory of stanzas. The odd line at the 
end of each canto has evidently been a great source of trouble 
to him. In some cases he compresses the four concluding 
lines into one stanza, in others he expands them into two; he 
has either to attempt the impossible task of condensing 
Dante, or to sacrifice that peculiar terseness and economy of 
words which is so characteristic of his style. Take, for 
instance, the concluding lines of the famous address to 
Florence in the sixth canto :— 
“E se ben ti ricordi, e vedi lume, 
Vedrai te simigliante a quella inferma 
Che non pud trovar posa in sulle piume, 

Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma.” 

These Mr. Shadwell translates thus :— 
“ Could’st thou but see thyself aright, 
And turn thy vision to the light, 
Thy likeness thou would’st find 
In some sick man reclined; 
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On couch of down though he be pressed, 
He seeks and finds not any rest, 
But turns and turns again, 
To ease him of his pain.” 
Here, though the translator has done the best that was 
possible with his instrument,one cannot but feel that so much 
of the effect as was due to the bareness and austere brevity 
of the original is gone. 
Owing, then, in no small degree to his choice of metre, Mr. 


| Shadwell has hardly, we think, been successful in reproducing 


the greater qualities of Dante,—his swiftness, and freedom, 
and energy,and strength. But with this reservation, we have 
pleasure in adding our agreement with the praise which Mr. 
Pater, in his introduction, has bestowed upon the work,—“a 
work of rare patience and scholarship,” “a version singular 
in its union of minute and sensitive fidelity almost to the very 
syllables of the original, with that general sense of composure 
and breadth of effect which gives to the great medieval poem 
the air of a ‘classic.” It is not, indeed, a version likely to 
commend itself for continuous reading to those who approach 
Dante with no previous knowledge of his language; for such, 
however, it was probably not intended, or so, at least, the 
printing of the Italian and English texts on opposite pages 
But those who are already Dante scholars 
will find in Mr. Shadwell’s work au incentive to reading the 
Purgatorio again; and, though they may miss in his transla- 
tion some of the fire of the original, they will find also a 
source of constant delight in the crystalline purity of its 
English style, in its sustained dignity, and in the close and 


uppy rendering of that elaborate detail by which Dante’s 


seems to indicate. 
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imagination makes its conceptions definite and concrete. Even 
for those who have only a slight knowledge of Italian, the 
rendering is literal enough to serve the purposes of a prose 
translation, and it will be a pleasure to them to begin their 
study of Dante in this fine and beautifully printed volume. 
Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Shadwell is brief and literal to the 
verge of obscurity; and in one case that we have noticed he 
is unintellizible, even with the help of the original. The 
very simple line,— 
“ Ma non pud tutto la virtti che vuole,” 

he translates :— 

“ Yet doth not power alway 

Our will’s behest obey.” 
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But instances of this kind are rare. As a fair specimen of 
the translation, we quote the version of the well-known 
opening of the eighth canto, “ Era gid Vora” :— 
“The hour was come that on the sea 
Softens the heart with memory, 
The day on voyage sped, 
Farewell to friends was said ; 
Then if he hear the distant bell 
That seems the dying day to knell ; 
Its sound hath power to move 
The new-bound pilgrim’s love. 


Began I then my ears to close, 

And look upon a soul that rose, 
And seemed with outstretched hand 
My notice to demand. 


Both palms he joined, and upward raised, 
And to the East he steadfast gazed, 

As though to God he cried, 

‘I care for nought beside.’ 


Before the closing of the day, 

With lips devout I heard him pray ; 
His notes so sweetly flowed, 
My soul went all abroad. 


The others of that sweet-voiced choir 
Followed him through the hymn entire, 
Their eyes devoutly given 
Unto the wheels of heaven.” 

Mr. Pater’s introduction adds not a little to the interest of 
of the volume, and his account of the points of contact 
between Dante and the genius of our century, and of the way 
in which the Purgatorio especially appeals to us, is in his best 
manner. Dante is too much known among us as the poet of 
the Inferno only, and we forget that he is the poet of medieval 
Catholicism on all its sides, indeed, more completely, perhaps, 
than any other man, the poet of Christianity. For this 
reason we are glad that Mr. Shadwell has chosen the Pur- 
gatorio for his experiment. We must add, however, with 
Mr. Pater, our regret that he has omitted the last six cantos, 
and he only makes matters worse by arguing that the work 
is more complete without them. For most people it will be 
enough that Dunte has included them in the Purgatorio, and 
they will not care to be told that their inclusion “interrupts 
the course of the allegory.” In no division of the Divine 
Comedy, indeed, in no single canto, is the allegory closely 
followed, and these concluding cantos of the Purgatorio have 
the special interest that in them are blended the two master 
passions of Dante,—his mystic love for Beatrice, and his long- 
ing for the regeneration of the Churchand the Empire. Their 
omission converts what might easily have been made a com- 
plete work into a fragment. 





WOLCOTT BALESTIER.* 

Mr. Henry JAMES, in the biographical sketch which is 
appended to these stories of the late Wolcott Balestier, 
frankly owns that the claim of their author to remembrance 
is more on account of what he might have done than what he 
accomplished. He is one of that band of the early dead who 
remain but names to the majority of the world; who made 
their mark, not by their achievements, but by the promise 
they showed, and the love and hope they inspired in the 
leaders of opinion. It is as the friends of great men that the 
world in general knows them. It might seem that this is a 
poor title to the respect of so exacting a body as the public ; 
yet it is one to which it has always given a considerate 
hearing. The world is very lenient to those who die young, 
and is willing to credit them with capacity; frequently 
proving, indeed, that it prefers a lost genius whose message 
remains unspoken, to a living one whose work is before it in 
the actual light of day. 

Wolcott Balestier, however, has not departed without 
leaving some memento of his life in the form of literary 
achievement; though if this by itself would be sufficient to 
preserve his name is open to question. In this book, The 
Average Woman, we have three short tales; which with his 
joint-authorship, with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, of The Naulahka, 
and an unpublished novel, form his completed works. The 
title, The Average Woman, is somewhat unaccountable, since 
on opening the volume we see the stories are otherwise dis- 
tinguished as “ Reffey,” “A Common Story,” and “Captain, 
my Captain!” and when that unknown female whose ac- 
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quaintance we were hoping to make appears, is, at first, a 
mystery. Women, indeed, of varying types are presented to 
us in each tale, and we suppose the average must. be struck 
between them ; though a compound of Reffey Deacon, Ellen 
Devius, and Berna Dexter, rather than producing “the average 
woman,” would be a quite inconceivable contradiction. As 
an expression of three types of feminine character the stories 
are distinctly successful. The women are all well drawn, and 
are skilfully contrasted. The men occupy a somewhat sub- 
ordinate position; yet they do not lack indications of a 
thorough knowledge of the character of each. 

The scene of the first and last of these tales is laid in the 
Far West of America. In “Reffey” we are on the railway 
as it passes through a caiion where there is hardly room for 
the hotel to stand between rock and river, and familiar with 
all the life of the road and the officials connected with the 
trains. Reffey, otherwise Rebecca Deacon, is the manager of 
the eating-house at Mitcham’s where the train stops for 
dinner, and where she exchanges daily love-passages with 
Dave Lewis, the conductor of the train. Lewis, for her sake, 
has jilted Mattie Baker, the telegraph operator at the same 
station ; and in order to make money to hasten his marriage 
is habitually cheating the railway company of a large propor- 
tion of its fares. Reffey, without any regard for honesty for 
its own sake, is yet jealous for the reputation of the man she 
loves; or, at least, intolerant of any reproach cast on her 
through him. Her character is sketched with a masterly 
hand in a few words when she replies to Dave Lewis’s be- 
wildered question : ‘ What kind of woman are you, any way ?” 
“The kind that don’t take a man from another woman and 
then give her the chance to say she’s better off without him 
than Iam with bim. The kind that don’t give any living 
mortal a whip over her—the kind that’ud kill herself with a 
smile before she give it to Mattie Baker. The sort that hates, 
if you want to know!” Her devotion to Lewis, a man of weak 
and commonplace mould beside her, seems to be a little out of 
of keeping with her strong and passionate character. Reffey is 
of the same type as Lady Macbeth ; but Lewis is not Macbeth, 
and can keep pace neither with her faults nor her virtues. She 
assures him that her love is unchangeable, and that it is he who 
will lose patience with her. ‘“ You don’t know me, Dave Lewis, 
and I don’t suppose you ever will till I make you hate me by 
doing something that’ll hurt you so bad that you'll never 
have anything more to do with me. It'll be something 
T can’t help doing; and I'll love you all the same—oh, yes, 
T’ll love you fast enough—but [ll have to do it.” Yet it 
seems more likely to the reader that it will be he who will find 
himself unable to answer her demands upon him, and who will 
gradually sink to her contempt; while her spell over him still 
retains its strength, and forces him, as at the beginning, to for- 
feit his work, his happiness, his honesty. “ You ain’t going to ~ 
be happy, Dave,” was Mattie Baker’s prophecy to him. He 
begins to realise its truth at the end of the story; but there 
isa greater fulfilment in store for him, and that more through 
his fault than Reffey’s. 

The character of Berna Minterman Dexter, the spirited 
editor of the Rustler Telepheme, is of an entirely different cast. 
Here we have the motive that figures in The Naulahka, 
of the intense patriotic devotion to the cause of the town, and 
especially the striving for its development through the advent 
of the new railroad. This has been the life-work of Alexander 
Chester, the proprietor and editor of the Telepheme; and 
after his death in a railway accident, his betrothed, Berna 
Dexter, takes it up as an act of faithfulness to his memory, 
weak and shattered as she is in health and affections. Her 
courage, her perseverance, her devotion to the dead man’s 
principles and ideals, as well as her little boarding-school 
literary graces and utter inexperience of the management of a 
paper, are very touching; as is the silent devotion of her 
manager, Rignold, who suppresses his own love in loyalty to 
her constancy. The story of their joint work, of the town’s 
growing impatience of its very feminine editor, and the final 
triumph of the Telepheme is very vividly told, and full of 
charming touches. 

The remaining story consists of the journal of a girl, who, 
having seen all her friends through the difficulties of their 
love-affairs, is in kindness thrown by them at the head of the 
man she loves; with the result that she finds all natural inter- 
course between them impossible, and submits in helpless 
silence to misunderstanding and estrangement. Her sympa- 
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thetic sufferings with these friends in their former troubles 
are very amusing. “Perhaps you don’t know what it is to 
decide to confide your future to six men at once—twelve, I 
ought to say; for each of the girls had their doubts about 
some other man. But we declined him; so that really only 
makes six.” 

A perfect acquaintance with the life and character of these 
growing towns and industries of the West of America, and 
great vivacity and power of treatment, are distinguishing 
marks of The Average Woman. The style is good, being vivid 
and easy ; and there is an artistic completeness in the tales 
which makes them as pleasant to look back on as they are in 
reading. Yet withall this, they are very slight,—mere studies 
in the art of writing and of character-drawing. As studies, 
they are eminently successful; but asa work offered to the 
world as being worthy to claim its attention, one feels they 
have hardly substance enough to justify their pretensions. 
The main interest of the book remains in Mr. Henry James’s 
introduction, and his sketch of the late author. His account 
s very interesting, and raises the belief that if Wolcott Bales- 
tier had lived, his later works would have needed no apology; 
while these stories would have been the unconsidered trifles 
which he used as stepping-stories to his career. As it is, we 
ay the book down without regret. It is interesting, it is well 
written, it is clever; but Wolcott Balestier’s claim to the 
attention of posterity, if his promised novel does not succeed 
in establishing it, must be found not in these early attempts, 
but in the impression his character has made on his friends, 
Henry James and Rudyard Kipling. 
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Fair Women and Brave Men. By Barbara Hutton. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This series of “Stories of Heroic Historical 
Characters” begins with a chapter entitled “Chivalrous Ex- 
amples.” We might question the encomiums which the author 
bestows on chivalry as “ the upholder of all that was lofty, heroic, 
and ideal,” for it certainly had another side; but it will be suffi- 
cient to say that she has collected a number of interesting facts 
or fictions. (Surely it would have been better to mention the 
historical victory of Badon Hill in connection with Arthur rather 
than the mythical Cathargion with the “ brave Cornishmen, who 
[sic], for their great strength and stature, he always placed in the 
front line of battle.”) After Arthur, we hear, among others, of 
Jane, Countess of Montfort; of Bayard, and of Duguesclin. 
The second chapter is devoted to St. Louis, the third to 
Joan of Arc, the fourth to Sir Philip Sidney. So far, we have no 
fault to find,—at least, with the plan of the book. But why two 
chapters on the unhappy child who was called Louis XVII. ? They 
seem wholly out of place, whatever interest they may have in 
themselves. 


The Coming of Father Christmas. By C. F. Manning. (F. 
Warne and Co.)—Here we have a series of graceful pictures, some 
n black-and-white, and some in colours, accompanied by verses 
which have considerable merit. Father Christmas is represented 
as coming in visible shape, and telling to a company of children 
he story from which he derives his name. 





Asceline’s Ladder. By Ellen Louisa Davis. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This story is written with ability and with moderation. 
Still, we are inclined to think that Miss Davis’s views of life are 
not broad enough. Her hero is a clever man who gives society 
entertainments, quite blameless, and affording, we are expressly 
told, genuine relief to overworked people; but he finds them in- 
consistent with a Christian life, and retires from the profession 
to become the manager of a Young Men’s Christian Association. 
What would Miss Davis say to the lady-acrobat, mentioned not 
long since in these columns, whose piety is pronounced by those 
should know to be exemplary? And what to “vocations” 
generally? There are people who seem to be as plainly born to 
do many things—dancing, conjuring, &¢.—which do not come 
into Miss Davis’s scheme of life. 


Broken Lights. By the Author of “Liz's Shepherd,’ &c. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.)—This story conéerns the going forth from 
the University of Cambridge of volunteers for missionary work. 
The characters of the different men are skilfully drawn, the best, 
perhaps, being the eloquent Martyn Pallister, an orator who finds 
that impassioned speech is much easier than actual self-denial. 
The scene is transferred from Cambridge to the mission-field 
itself, and the story is brought to an effective conclusion. The 
circumstances of University life are given with no little skill,—the 








writer seems to be at home with his subject. W. 

however, that “Senior Classics” do on have Ha wit 
fellowships. This particular “Senior Classic” is thinking ~ La 
told, of a “ brown-eyed girl in a distant country rectory, wk ~ 
growing grey with waiting for that long-looked-for time.” Th - 
is clearly some confusion here. mm 


Friendly Work. Edited by M. E. Townsend. (Wells Gardne 
Darton, and Co.) —-Friendly Leaves. Edited by Henley L, pers, 
(Same publishers.) —These periodicals are published in the interest 
of the “ Girls’ Friendly Society,” and contain much that concerns 
that most useful association. Apart from this, they have Some ex. 
cellent matter in them, witness, in the first, Miss Christabel Cole- 
ridge’s charming story, “A Pair of Old Shoes,” which we have 
noticed elsewhere ; and, in the second, Mrs. O’Reilly’s “ The Sound 
of the Streets.” ‘With these may be mentioned The Church. 
worker, Vol. XI. (Church of England Sunday School Institute) 


Farthings. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—This story is written in the interest of the “Church of 
England Society for Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays,” 
Mrs. Molesworth knows how to write a story with a purpose, and 
yet to make it natural and interesting. She does so here. Litt’ 
Tony is himself a “waif,” though the child of a well-born father, 
and he repays to another the kindness which, at a critical 
moment of his life, has been shown to him. It would be re. 
vealing the plot were we to explain the meaning of the curious 
title. It must suflice to say that it is justified with no little 
ingenuity. 

Avice: a Story of Imperial Rome. By Eliza F, Pollard. (S. w, 
Partridge.)—This is a story of Christianity under the early 
Emperors. One cannot but think, indeed, that it is somewhat 
antedated when it is put back as far as the beginning of the reign 
of Caligula. The story is fairly interesting, but it does not seem 
to show an adequate acquaintance with the circumstances of 
Roman life. The names, always a good test, are in a sad state of 
confusion. Pempedius, Nana, Avice, Marcellus and Lucilla 
as children of a Claudia have an odd sound. 





Axel Ebersen. By André Laurie. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.)—This tale is told in the first person by Esaias Bistrom, a 
native of South Sweden, who comes to be master of a school in 
Dalecarlia, Esaias may be described as a teacher of “ Slojd,” a 
word which may be roughly translated by technical education, it 
being understood that the said education is intended for all. We 
suppose that Esaias did give some literary teaching, but this is kept 
in the background. What we hear of is carpentering, boat- 
building, and the like. The schoolmaster takes as a pupil the 
son of wealthy parents, who has shown himself an idler anda 
dunce while taught by ordinary methods, but has his interest 
and intelligence awakened by Esaias Bistrom’s method. This is 
Axel, the hero of the story. His reverses, his struggle for in- 
dependence, and his ultimate success, make up an excellent narra- 
tive. The whole is wound-up by a skilfully contrived surprise. 


Children I Have Known. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—These are delightful little sketches, 
triumphs in the art of spinning delicate and graceful textures out 
of the slenderest materials. Mrs. Burnett takes, for instance, the 
well-known photographs of the German Emperor’s son, and dis- 
courses about them in a most interesting way, not saying, 
perhaps, anything that is not obvious, but saying everything in 
the pleasantest fashion. Perhaps the most favoured figures are 
those of Italian children. The little domestic autocrat who is 
entitled “TIllustrissimo Signor Bébé,” the charming child who 
showed the English cemeteries at Rome; and, in the second part 
of the volume, the fortunate Giovanni and the unfortunate 
“ Other,” are of Italian race. But the book will charm readers, 
young and old, from beginning to end. 

Maud Melville’s Marriage. By E. Everett-Green. (Nelson.)— 
This is a story of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Maud Melville is married, while yet a child, to her cousin Rupert, 
and Rupert becomes mixed up with the plots contrived for 
bringing back the dispossessed Stuart dynasty to the throne. 
The interest of the tale culminates in the escape from prison of 
Rupert, and in his subsequent pardon by the Queen. The book 
has merits, but we may suggest that there should have been a 
certain difference of style between the portions related in the 
first person and those related in the third. There is no need of 
any pedantic imitation of seventeenth-century English; still, 
Maud Melville’s “fragments of autobiography” might have had 
some distinction about them. 

The Guinea Stamp. By Annie 8S. Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier, Glasgow.)—This is a well-written and well-con- 
structed story, and has an excellent purpose. We question, however, 
whether it is quite suitable to the class of literature to which it 
belongs, to bring into such prominence the seamy side of Glasgow 
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\ife. The story might have been told, we think, with more 
ce on this subject. It is not that we are inclined to banish 
—_ tter from fiction ; what we say is in the interests of the 
ar te class into whose hands books of this kind are constantly 
~ ersons who, it may well be, never think of reading them. 
put os heroine is a most interesting person, and would not 
ee peen less so if her story had been a little differently told 
We would specify p. 28. 
Indian Field Sports. (A. Constable and Co.)—Here we have 
duced on a smaller scale ten of the illustrations originally 
ublished in Captain Williamson's ‘Oriental Field Sports,” a 
a which first appeared in 1807. The ten represent pig- 
sticking, tiger-hunting (in one of these the tiger is represented 
as swimming a river), and the killing of the leopard, the buffalo, 
the bear, and the hog-deer. There is accompanying letterpress, 
also reduced from the original. The drawings are, we need not 
say, full of spirit. One of the interesting things about them is 
the curious proof which the costumes afford that eighty years 
ago our countrymen in India did not think much of accommodating 
themselves to the climate. 


In the Queen’s Navee. By Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N., and 
John Leyland. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—A story of adventure 
for boys, this book is notable for containing not too little but too 
much in the way of such adventure. The exciting incidents related 
here are to be regarded as but preliminaries to events of much 
greater importance, for although Philip Chancellor, of North 
Queensland, cadet, on his way to join H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,’ has all 
sorts of experiences of the kind that can possibly be conjured up 
by such dread names as kangaroos, crocodiles, icebergs, pirates, 
and mutineers, we are asked to believe that these are “but a 
flea-bite” in comparison with what must have fallen to his lot 
when he figured as a full-blown British officer. They will seem 
exciting enough, however, to satisfy the ordinary boy-reader, if 
not Philip Chancellor himself. His hairbreadth escapes are full 
of go, and yet havea lifelike look, owing doubtless to their obvious 
accuracy in such matters as local colouring. There is not much 
of sentiment in the story, at all events in the weaker or more 
feminine sense. But we have an abundance of the bravery and 
loyalty of sailors, and the practical gratitude of the unfortunate 
native whom Philip helps to save from a crocodile is well brought 
out. 

With the Admiral of the Open Sea. By Charles Paul Mackie. 
(Nelson.)—This is a new life of Columbus, and differs from the 
majority of the biographies that recent events have caused such 
a flood of, mainly in this, that it is based upon the diary 
of the discoverer himself. Mr. Mackie justifies this new de- 
parture—as it may be styled—by saying, “ We feel, as we follow 
his artless periods, that we are looking past the pen into the 
heart of the man, and recall with a new appreciation that he was 
the contemporary of the Great Captain and of Bayard the Match- 
less, in the days when great deeds were simply done, and yet 
more simply told by their doers.” Mr. Mackie, who is evidently 
apainstaking investigator as well as a judicious editor and dis- 
criminating annotator, has certainly succeeded in his chief object, 
—that of showing what the chief actors in the great event of 
1492 actually thought of it. Some readers will, however, find it 
prolix and even bald, and it is certainly difficult to reconcile one- 
self to the Spanish spelling of the great Admiral’s name, “ Criz- 
téval Colon,” although Mr. Mackie’s object in using it is perfectly 
intelligible. This is an excellent book to put into the hands of 
a boy who honestly prefers the actual facts of history to its 
romance. 

Her Saddest Blessing. By Jennie Chappell. (Partridge.)—This 
is, on the whole, a rather commonplace, though well-told and 
effective, story. At all events, we think we have heard before of 
some such blessing in disguise as that which befalls Olive Chester, 
in the shape of a fall downstairs on the morning of her marriage, 
It injures her spine, but deprives her of an undesirable lover in 
Edgar Plaford, and so makes room for the right man in the person 
of Dr. Royal Fyrecourt. At the same time, all the desirable 
acquaintances whom one makes in the pages of Her Saddest 
Blessing become more truly religious at the end than they were at 
the beginning, thanks chiefly to strokes either of good or of evil 
fortune. The story is a trifle too long, but otherwise it is a 
decidedly superior one of its kind. 


repro’ 


Saved by a Secret. By Percy Ainslie. (W. P. Nimmo, Hay, and 
Mitchell, Edinburgh.)—This story deals with subjects that are 
almost too familiar,—dynamite, regicide, and Siberia. Yet, thanks 
chiefly to a strong and well-constructed plot, it cannot be said to 
be commonplace. A son discovers that his father has, for some 
mysterious reason or other, been exiled to Siberia, and, leaving his 
relatives and sweetheart, sets forth to find him. In the course 
of the marvellous adventures which befall him on his way, he 


stumbles upon (and kills) the scoundrel who has caused his father 
to be falsely accused of plotting against the life of the Czar, and, 
in consequence, sent to Siberia. The scoundrel signs a confession of 
his treachery, and by securing this, and also by discovering another 
plot against the Czar, the hero secures his father’s release. Saved 
by @ Secret cannot be said to disclose fresh material for the novelist 
who makes Russia the base of his operations. But the old 
materials are undoubtedly made the most of. 

Bread and Butter Stories. By Edith Carrington. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—The only fault to be found with these stories, 
which belong to the “fairy ” order, is that they are too clever and 
too suggestive to be enjoyed by children,—the last being almost 
undistinguishable from a sermon. Thus, it is not at all probable 
that the very young reader of the first will understand the sarcasm 
poked at the two sisters of the heroine, who are unable to cut 
bread and butter, the one because she is not only a musician, but a 
musical composer, and the other because she is a poetess. In 
spite of diffuseness, however, this collection is likely to be enjoyed 
by children who are “above” taking an interest in fairy-fiction, 
but who are, nevertheless, not “above” trying their hands at 
criticism. 

A Life’s Labour. By Emily Margaret Mason. (S. P. C. K.)— 
This story is out of the beaten track of gift-books, there being a 
good deal more of pain and self-sacrifice than of pleasure in it. 
The author has a distinctly moral and religious purpose, more 
particularly in the admirable portraiture of Ben Foster, the man 
of moods, and occasionally of what he somewhat exaggerates by 
considering as “sins,” although most readers of his story will 
agree with his friend Bella at the end, “I’d not have aught dif- 
ferent.” But religion and morality are of the very essence of the 
lives of the Marlow family, whose members are sketched in the 
story, and, in consequence, their appearance here does not seem at 
all forced. A Life’s Labour is an admirable book to place in a 
Sunday-school library, although in point of style it is much 
superior to the works which, as a rule, find a place in such a 
collection. 


The Naturalist on the Amazons. A Record of Adventures, 
Habits of Animals, Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life, and 
Aspects of Nature under the Equator during Eleven Years of 
Travel. By Henry Walter Bates, F.R.S., late Assistant-Secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Edward Clodd. Reprint of the unabridged edition, 
with map and numerous illustrations. (John Murray.)—We have 
so recently noticed this great book at length, that we need only 
say that this is a republication of the unabridged book, and that 
it contains a very striking portrait of the great traveller. 


The Cambridge Homer. Edited by Arthur Platt, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—This is a text, constructed on the 
principle of going back, as far as is reasonably possible, to the 
original language of Homer (not, however, it must be understood, 
to the hypothetical Holic). Various readings and conjectures 
are added. 

In and about Bohemia. By C. J. Wills. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—These “ forty-one short stories ” have appeared, we are told, 
for the most part, in various newspapers. Mr. Wills has an 
object—apart from amusing his readers—that the “ general 
reader” may “ rise from the perusal of this book with the convic- 
tion that, to put it mildly, the Devil isn’t half so black as he is 
painted.” There is no need to criticise work of this kind! There 
are signs now and then of hasty writing. Why “illiterate, but 
bold eyed” ? We do not see the force of the contrast; but the 
stories are eminently readable, and always written in a kindly 
humour. “The Lemon Trick” is one of the most amusing. Let us 
hope that no misguided young reader will try it for himself. We 
cannot help thinking that we have seen “ Felony and Friendship ” 
told in a different way. Is this one of the two which Mr. Wills 
tells us he adapted from the French ? 


Booxs Recetvep.—The New Theology. By John Bascom. (G. P-. 
Putnams’ Sons.) The Human Mind: a Text-Book on Psychology. 
By James Sully, M.A. 2 vols. (Longmans.)—Readers interested 
in the subject will know Mr. Sully’s Outlines of Psychology. This is 
an expansion of it, but largely added to and developed. Handbook 
of Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin. (Macmillan.)——Struc- 
ture and Function of the Brain and Spinal Cord. By Victor Horsley. 
(C. Griffin.) A Manual of Religion. By Edward Garland Figg, 
M.D. (Edinburgh.) A History of the French Revolution. By H. 
Morse Stephens. Vol. II. (Longmans.) The Science of Educa- 
tion. By Johann Friedrich Herbart. Translated from the German 
by Henry M. and Emilie Telkin, with preface by Oscar 
Browning, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Darwin and 
after Darwin. By George John Romanes, M.A. Vol. I. “The 
Darwinian Theory.” (Longmans.) Selections from Mazzini. By 
Charles William Stubbs. (T. Fisher Unwin.) The Elements of 





























makes good friends in the Russian official service, and also 
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Ethics By J.H. Muirhead, M.A. (Murray.) A volume in the 
series of “University Extension Manuals; Air and Water, by 
Vivian B. Lewis (Methuen), belonging to the same series. 
On the Principle of Wealth Creation. By F. W. Bain, M.A. (Parker 
and Co.)——The Redempticn of Labour; or, Free Labour upon Freed 
Land. By Cecil Balfour Phipson. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
The Roman Law of Sale. By James Mackintosh, B.A. (T.and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh.) —-The Administration of Warren Hastings. 
By G. W. Forrest, B.A. (Government Printing Office, Calcutta.) 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. Vol. VI. 
(Education Society’s Press, Byculla.) —-Haddon Hall, illustrated 
by W. E. Cooke (Philip and Son), a volume containing nearly 
fifty full-page illustrations of the old mansion, executed in litho- 
graphy. Tory Democracy and Conservative Policy. By “A Plain 
‘Tory.” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) The Life of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi. By Walter Dening. (Printed and published by the 
Habukunsha, Tokio.)——Origin of the Guelphs. By R. Duppa 
Lloyd. (Charles T. Clark.) The Revolutionary Spirit Preceding 
the French Revolution. By Félix Rocquain. Condensed and trans- 
lated by J. D. Hunting. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Naval 
Warfare of the Future. By Thomas Waraker, LL.D. (Same 
publishers). The Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson, M.A. 
(Walter Scott.) ——Yaman: its Early Mediwval History. The 
original texts, with translations and notes, by Henry Cassels Kay 
{Edward Arnold, for India Office..——Land Systems of British 
India. By B H. Baden Powell, C.1.S. 2 vols. (The Clarendon 
Press.)———Igdrasil, the Journal of the Ruskin Reading Guild, 
1890-91. (G, Allen.) The Case against Bumetallism. By Robert 
Giffen. (Bell and Sons.) 


CuristmaAs NumBers ReEceivep :—Illustrated London News, 
Father Christmas, Penny Illustrated Paper, Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, the Queen, the Graphic, the Gentlewoman, Figaro 
Ilustré, Yule-Tide, Pears’ Annual. 





























Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner send us some very pretty 
Calendars for 1893; and also specimens of pretty Christmas 
Cards, both in colour and topic. 


Messrs. Spicer Brothers, New Bridge Street, send us one of their 
new “ Driquic” (equivalent, we suppose, to ‘‘ Dry-quick ”) 
blotters, supplied with a substance which they declare to be quite 
distinct from ordinary blotting-paper, and of much higher 
absorbent power. It is a convenient portfolio, one side of which 
contains a narrow slate for memoranda and the other a supply of 
pink-and-white “ Driquic” paper. It is not very easy to test the 
advantages of one kind of good blotting-paper over another; but at 
least we can answer for it that the “ Driquic” blotting-paper does 
suck up blots quickly and as well as any other we ever used. 





{Erratum.—Messrs. Hutchinson desire us to state that two 
‘books, “ A Woman Without a Head,” by the late Mrs. Mackarness, 
and “The Warriors of the Crescent” (wrongly entitled in our 
notice “ The Warrior of the Cross,” by the late W. H. Davenport 
Adams), are not new editions, as they were described in the 
Spectator of December 10th. They are now published for the first 
time. | 
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Arthur (C.), Pharmacopoo'a of the Edinburgh Infirmarv, 32mo ......... (Thin) 4/6 
Barrie (J. M ), Window in Thrums, Edn de Luxe, 4to (Hodder & Stoughton) 31/6 
Barrington (K.), Lena’s Picture, Cr Sv0.......cccce.coce esccccsccscescocee -00 (Douglas) 150 
Bentley (H. C.), Songs and Verses, cr 8vo.. .(Chapman & Hall) 4/0 
Bennett (E. M.), Path of Life, cr 8v0 .............0006 ....(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Bigg (H.), Short Manual of Orthopa ly, Part I., 8V0....0.....c0seeeee (Churchill) 26 
Bray (C.), Randall Davenant, OF BVO  ....00..0.ssccccscscccssttescosccccevsscedees (Warne) 5/0 
Brett (R. B.), Footprints of Statesmen during the 18th Century (Macmillan) 6/0 
Brotherhood (M.), Caverton Manor, cr 8vo ........ Sstaveasupasounyecd (W. H. Allen) 6/0 
wrownell (W. ©.), Promath Bet, OF Br vccsciacsscvcsasene-aviseesse ccensseotsanapesed (Nutt) 6/0 





Bruce (A.), I!lustrations of Nerve Tracts in Mid. and Hind. Bra n (Pentland) 50/ 
Booth (C.), Life of, the Mother of the Salvation Army, 2 vols (3S. A. D.-pot) 
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‘Booth (C.), Life and Labour of People of London, Vol. roe 8vo «gg area 3/6 
Carrington (E.), Bread-and-Butter Stories, cr 8v0 x Griff & Farran) 2/6 

Castle (E.), English Book-Plates, 16mo .............. . (Bell) 76 
Church (R. W.), Cathedral and Universi (M acmillan) 6/0 
MSRP LW... 05 DREAD GOO OP OUD ic ccascencnecoscsininsscsesyosesssecne cores (Warne) 2/0 
Clinton-Baddeley (Mrs.), Litt!e Dog’s Diary, cr 8vo .. ..(Digby & Long) 1/6 
Clowes (W. L.), Captain of the ‘ Mary Rose,’ cr 8vo ‘(Tower Pab. Co.) 6/0 
Cry of the Children: an Essay in Tyranny, cr 8vo ...... (Williams & Norgate) 26 
Dante’s Purgatory, by A. J. Butler, 870........c.ccccosccsessscscoscossoees (Macmillan) 126 
Dickson (N.), Auld Scotch Minister, lane, ...(Morison) 1/6 
Ferguson (G. \, Our Earthuight to Twilight, Vol. II., cr 8y0. see asceeure (Unwin) 3,0 
Fletcher (L.), Zero the Slaver, er 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 4/0 
Fritillaries: a Book of Verse, 12m0 .............c0.cecccsecssseseces .... (Blackwell) 1/6 
Ford (R.), Popular Readings in Prose and Verse, cr 8vo . (A. Gardner) 4/0 
George (H.), Perplexed Philosopher, er 8vo (K. Panl & Oo.) 5/0 
Gilfillan (G.), With Memoir by R. A. Watson, cr 8vo.. wage (Hodder) 7/6 
Gran (R. F.), Goal of the Human Race, 8vo ......... (Simpkin) 5/0 
Green (E.), Scraps: Only a Lad, 4to ........ "(Gritith & Farran) 36 
Greenhaw (H. M.), Bow of Fate, cr 8vo .... ..(W. H. Allen) 60 
Gore (A. A.), Chequered Courtship, cr 8vo ...... ‘(Digby & Long) 6/0 
4jo0d Little Book for Grown-Up Boys, 12mo.. (Digby & Long) 1/6 
Hamilton (D.), Record of Sport in India, 4t0 ..........ceccecesceeseecee ceases (Porter) 30/0 


‘Hamilton (W.), French Book-Plates, 16mo .... 
Hathaway (J.), Girl with No Name, cr 8vo.. 
Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 32mo .... 
Ibsen (H.), Bygmester Solness, &c., cr 8vo........ 
Jenkinson (A.), Alfred, Lord Te snnyson, TRIG .csnccsnesesnns 
Jacobs (J.), Tennyson and In Memoriam : a Study, cr 8vo 
-Jobnson (1. F.), Glimpses of Ancient Leicester, 8vo......... y 


(Bell) 7/6 
. (Di gby & Long) 16 
tential (Percival) 2/0 
cee 50 

«+-(Nisbet) 2/0 
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Johnson (V. W.), Genoa, the Superh, er 80 ...........00000. (Gay & Bina 
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Kirkpatrick (A. BF, ), Doctrine of the Prophet:, er Svo 
Lamb (C.), Wit and Humour of, 16mo ...... 
Lidia Donati: a Tale of Florence, 12mo ..... 
Linton (W. J), European Republic ims, Svo 
Lodge (O.), Pioneers of Science, er 8vo......... 
Lyttleton (E.), Mothers and Sons, 12mo ............ 
Macpherson (R_.), Universal Bible Dictionary.¥vo ............. 

M han (A, P ), Influence cf Sea Powe: upon French Revolution 


Maitland (J. A. F.), Catalozue of Music in tho Fitz villian Mae) ao 


8v0 . --.(Caml 
Master Frarcais Rabelais, “trans, ‘by $1 r : TD. Orquhart.. (baw nied Pres 76 


re 
Mayor (J. B.), Evistle of St. James 8vo ......00 : Ma et) 630 630 
Meissner (A. L.), Introduction to French Prose Compo » cr 8v0 (Perei an) 149 
Milner (A.), Eog!and in Ezypt, 8vo ............. - A Ar a 

Norton (Lord), High and Low Charch, Told) 16/9 






















Paradise of English Poetry, 2 vols cr 8vo ... ereival) 95 
Po)lird (J.), Study in Municipal Governme (B herein 210 
Ponsard (F ), Charlotte Corday, 12mo...........-..0:ss000 -..- (Camb. Univ, Pr 36 
Poole (R. S.), Excursions to Greece, cr 8¥0 oo... 2.2... ae. ‘Gooe ° 20 
Paeris Reverautia, by Author of “ Dame Enron,” cr svo.., a 16 
Regamey (F.), Japan in Art and Industry, cr 8.0 «ec. © erees (Gena) 5/0 
Ritchie (A. T,), Fairy Tales of Madame Daulnoy, 4: 0 (Lawrence & Balle js 
Ross (J.), On Peripheral Nenriti®, 870 ...........0:00.cssseseescessecarseesences (G Grifin, 56 
Selous (M.), Stage in the Drawing-Room, 12mo... ..(Leadenhall } Pres 3 = 
Shirres (L, P.), Analys’s of the Ideas of E: sonomic: B er Bvo patervetd (Longman) . 


Stewart, Church of Scotland from the time of Qreen Margaret ia‘ Gardner) 7; 


Stokoe (3. ), Songs and Ballads of Northern Eagland, 4to M 










asscaseen - Scott) 1016 
Sweetman (W.), Schoolfe'lows’ Stories, cr 8vo ........6 eneevias Remi oe p 
Tilling (M. Von), Autobiography of, cr 8vo .... ( pom 36 
Treves (F.), Physical Education, 8vo .......... (Churebill) is 
Turner (D.), Medical E'ectri ‘ity, 8v0 ..........0000 (Bailliere) 7 
Wainwright (S.), Question of Questions, Cr 8V0 .00.......eeceseeesceseecceses (Nisbet) 73 
Walker (M. F.), Hotch-Potch Rhymes, 8v0_...............008. (Digby & Long) 16 
Webh (H. 8.), German Historical Reading-Book, V2M0-seceeceeseses (Percival) 5/9 
White (H. S8.), Sslection of German Ballads, SE site dccuanniacal atnams) 4/5 
Wills (C. J.), John Squire’s Secret, cr 8v9 .........008 ... (Lawrence & Bulley 35 
Yonge (C. M.), An Old Woman’s Oatlook, er 8V0 ...........ccceccrees Macmillan) 36 
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Messrs. LIBERTY invite inspection of their 


“ ” 
LIBERTY | ARTISTIC, UNIQUE, USEFUL, ana 
YU LE-T ] D E. SEASONABLE GIFTs. 
GU F TS. rchetihtc'onigorer mr 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, ig FAST INDIA HOUSE—For ARTISTIO 


containing 220 Illustrations, | TEXTILE NOVELTIES and PERSONAL 
post-free. | FANCY GOODS. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


09 $$ L&R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








HYDROPATBHY, | Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


| Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM EDLEY’ Ss. Turki sh, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCE. and Grane Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old- fashioned Sonchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fr agrant Congonus. Prices range from 1s, for sound, strong Congou, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomp arable tea, For general use, 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 

best style, modern or ounigne. 


CELLULAR AERTEX | 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold, Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 

bray 6s. 6d., 78. 6d, 8s. 64.,10s 6d. 
Illustrated Price-List of ‘ull range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil 
ren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT 8CO TT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E. ahd 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy te Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
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Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownrye, 63 Strand, London, W.0. 
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BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


scOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815. 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interes‘s alone 


i t Society is conducted. 
—— Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.0. West End Agency : 47 PALL MALL. 


For Personal, Family, 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. : | N S TI T U T : O N 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,400,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Estp, 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Grackchurch St., London, E.O. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


- DENT and Cod,, 
6] Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MALix. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
nts, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
jn Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 31st, 1893, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Conrse of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1898. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two inthe Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College, 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM.—E. H. 
P NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 
bLOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Healthy situation, tacing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
aoplicstion, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 


MS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
H\ High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-conrt, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
terman.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


t igaeeed COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
) 1§93.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
Colleve, Abingdon. 














Af AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
a BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c, Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


| ‘peed GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Founded 1607. 

The Governors cf this School invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER, who will enter on his duties about October, 1893. Applic mts must 
be Graduates of some University of the United Kingdom. Stipend, £150, with 
Capitation Fees and Master’s Residence, with accommodation for 20 Boarders. 

The New Buildings are arranged for 100 boys, and are enclosed in 5 acres of 
ground. Further information may be obtained of the under-signed, to whom 
‘applications and copies of testimonials are to be sent on or before January Ist, 1893 
By order of the Governors, 

LATIMER DARLINGTON, 
Solicitor, Ilkley, Clerk to the Governors. 











HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 
ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, speci+l and general, 
School and Private. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 
are admitted to the Registry. 


\ JESTMINSTER SCHOOL—A COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION will be held on January 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1893, to 

fill up Three Vacancies on the Foundat‘on, and at least One Exhibition of £35 

= annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
festminster, 


LADY GRADUATE of the University of London 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT after Christmas; High School preferred, 
Usual Eugli-~h subjects; Mathematic:, Latin, Greek, French. Five years ex- 
merience.—Address, “ B.A.,’”’ 21 Welfield Place, Liverpool, 8. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches 
and Studies is NOW OPEN, 5 Pail Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls.; 


Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
rey wm A Re. ¥ F R AUOD S. 


AUTHORS are earnestly warned against entrusting their MS3, to any persons 
who invite them to do so by Advertisement, unless they have obtained a recom- 
mendation, based on the experience of a personal friend, or from the SOCIETY 
of AUTHORS, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Ion, W.C. 

By order, 

G. HERBERT THRING, Sccretary. 
| 5 acaiaiamanaimiai COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MON MOUTHSGAIRE, 

CARDIFF, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Counc'l is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PROFESSOR of 
ANATOMY and a PROFES3OR of PHYSIOLOGY. The Stipend in each case 
will be £359 per annum. Applications, together with printed copies of testi- 
monials, must be sent in on or before February 10ih, 1893. For further par- 
ticulars, apply to ‘ 1VOR JAMES, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, December 13th, 1892, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN. The 
stipend of the Professor will be £350 per annum. Applications, together with 
testimonials, must be sent in before January 10th. 

For further information apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, November 30th, 1892, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate ond other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 

















OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 

and HOME for GIRLS. Twenty-five received. Education modern, in- 
telligent, with individual care. Honse stands on hil!-side, with garden ; facing 
sea.—Prospectus-Report from Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. Colwyn Bay is an 
Oxford Centre. Its climate is mild, dry, bracing, and free from fogs. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars ani 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Adidress, Mr, G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C, 


LPHA COLLEG BE, Ron es 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Wniversities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. NEXT TERM JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 














ACANCIES for a few BOARDERS in a high-class 
PRIV T® COLLEGE for GIRLS, at South Kensington. Exceptional 
advantages for finishing pupiis; best London masters; French and German resi- 
dent teachers. Highest references. Terms moderate.—Address, ‘‘T. T.,” 
Lamley’s Library, Sonth Kensington. 











VERY comfortable HOME in a Doctor’s (retired) Family 

is offered toa LADY or GENTLEMAN, (St. John’s Wood District.) Nu 

other boarder. Private Sitting-Room if required. No children. From Two 

Guineas per week. References exchanged,—*‘ OVERSYDE,” De Knock’s Library, 
Clifton Road, Maida Vale. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 


L088 ‘AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1892. 


—— for all principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and dated to 
suit the convenience of passengers, can be obtained at the Spread Eazle office, 
Piccadilly Circus, a'd other principal Town Receiving Offices of the Company, 
and at Messrs. G: ze ani Son’s Office, 142 Strand, W-:C., as well as at the Railway 
Stations. 

On CHRISTMAS EVE, SATURDAY, December 24, Special Expresses will 
Teave Willesden Junction at 2.45 p.m. for Bletchley, Wolverton, Northampton, 
Market Harboro’, Wellingboro’, Rugby, prince: al Stations on the Trent Valley, 
and Stafford, in advance of the 2.45 p.m, ordinary train from Euston, and from 
Euston at 4.25 p m. ¢nd 6.55 p.m. for Coventry and Birmingham. 

ON THE SAME DAY THK NIGHT IRISH MAIL, DUE TO LEAVE EUS- 
TON ATS.2 p.m, WILL NOT LEAVE UNTIG 9.5 p.m. Passengers from Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester for Holyhead and Ireland will leave at 
the usual hours, and wil! be taken forward to Holyhead in advances of ths London 
train. The Mail Packet for Kingstown will not leave Holyhead until the pas- 
se gers from London are on board, 

Tre 120 night train from London (Euston), due at Warrington at 5.15 a.m. on 
Christmas Duy, wi'l be extended from Warrington to Carlisle as on week days, 
and will by special arrangement take passengers for Kendal and Windermere. 

CHRISTMAS DAY.—On Christmas Day the usual Sunday service of trains 
will be run. 

On BANK HOLIDAY, MONDAY, December 26, the Express Trains leaving 
London (Kuston) at 12.0 noon aud 4.0 pm. WILL NOT BE RUN, passengers will 
be conveyed by the 12.10 p.m. and 4,10 p.m. trains respectively. The 4.30 p.m., 
London (Euston) to Birmingham and Wolverhampton, will also be discontinued, 
and passengers will be conveyed by the 5.0 p.m. train, except those for Market 
Harboro’, Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, the G.N. Line, Wellingboro’, Thrapston, 
&c., who must travel by the 3.15 p.m. train from Euston. Nuamerons residential 
trains in the neighbourhood of important Cities and Towns will not be run. 

The Up and Down Dining Sa'oons between London, Liverpool, and Manchester 
will not be run on Bank Holiday, but those between London and Glasgow will be 
run as usual. 

For further particulars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 

Euston Station, December, 1892. G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 
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CHARITY ORGANISATION|MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW Boys. 
SOCIETY. MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerto, 


Illustrated by Etchings and Photogravures from Sketch ‘ 
‘Alma Tadema, Watts, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Murillo, Ghirlandaje F. Leighton, 
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Subscribers) from TWO GULNEAS per annum. With 44 Illustrations, 33, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annuum. | CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens, SE 
N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTLION, and thus 65 Illustrations, 33. 6d ; 
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LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK in a HAMP- 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. SHIRE VILLAGE. By Cuartorre M, Yoner. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonge. L 
SALE DEPARTM ENT, Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 3+. 6d. P 
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MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, ran aon 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, KHALED. By F. Marion Crawford. 3s. 6d. 
Is in daily communication with this Library, DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘The story is worked out with great subtlety and 


considerable literary finish ; the last scene of all is an admirable example of Mr. 
Crawford's graphic art.’’ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY Limited ANTI-JACOBIN.—“ Mr. Crawford has written some stories more powerful, 
’ y but none more attractive than this.” 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


H. SOTHERAN and C0., BOOKSELLERS. EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, L E WwW I NS] M O R R I S. 


Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 





















LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, Including the Twenty-sixth Thousand of io ve aa. 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. ee es 
AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. A VISION OF SAINTS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 


Feap, 8vo, €s. 









amen See Siar, 20 the most a terms, orders for their own KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd. 

LICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and f 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. —s EEE ee ee ee 

Si a CES ae ee Bie Ahan a iar ot eae li s st-f: lication, 
PSTAIBS and DOWNSTAIBS. Just out. Post-free on application 





The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOGIATION for BEFRIENDING ORIENTAL CATALOGUE No. ITI. 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by . ea, : Inoli 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 84 poges of New and eal = gag <a subjects in the English 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, wi a Sa 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an ae ° oer as 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited. 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 




















READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR At all Libraries and Booksel'ers’. 
gi , SULTAN TO SULTAN. 
— capes By Mrs. M. FRENCH-SHELDON. 
y, y. rous Expedition s @the Masai and oth 
CASES FOR BINDING, | qanastpne Aion Srotascdy Ilustrated trom Photosraphs taken by the 
Half Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each: Author. Obtainable at all Booksellers’ and all Libraries. Price One Guinea, 
‘a ” . . ; 


“The book deserves many editions,”’— Daily Chronicle. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, ———— 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. SAXON and CO., 23 Bouverie_Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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~ MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. 








EDNA LYALL, Author of “* Donovan,” “ In 
the Golden Days,” &c., will contribute a New Three- 
Volume Story to GOOD WORDS, 1893, entitled 
“TO RIGHT the WRONG,” which will begin in the 
January Number (the First Part of a New Volume) 
and be continued each Month throvghout the year. 


With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


Sixpence Monthly.] [Beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of H.M. Chaplains. 


The New Volume begins with JANUARY Part (Ready 
December 21st), and will contain — 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. The New Three-Volume Story. 
By Edna Lyall, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” ‘‘ In the Golden Days,” &c. 
OHRIST and CHARAOTER. Short Readings for Every Sunday in the Year, 
By the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
MILTON and his HAUNTS. Biographical and Critical Studies, 
By Prof, David Masson, LL.D., Edinburgh University, 
The SAXON MONASTERIES of PETERBOROUGH. 
By the Right Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
The WRONG PRESCRIPTION. A New Story. 
By Lanoe Falconer, Author of ‘* Mademoiselle Ixe,”’ &c. 
The STATUARY in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By the Ven. F, W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
SOME of our BATTLE-SHIPS. 
By Commodore A. H. Markham, R.N. 
The ORCADIAN ARCHIPELAGO, A Summer Ramble. 
By “Shirley ’’ (John Skelton, C.B., D.C.L.) 
The UPS and DOWNS of an OLD NUNNERY. 
By Augustus Jessopp, D.D., Author of “ The Coming of the Friars,” &c. 
BIBLICAL and other PAPERS. 
By the late Archbishop Magee, Prof. Candlisb, D,D., Prof. Charteris, D.D., 
Rey. E. J. Hardy, M,A., R. W. Dale, LL.D., the Editor, and others, 
SHORT STORIES. 
By Gilbert Parker, L. B. Burgin, Luke Sharp, Sheriff Rampini, P. Hay 
Hunter, William Sharp, and others. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, TRAVEL, and SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 
By Walter Pater, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., Joseph Thomson, Sir 
R. 8. Ball, LL.D., Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Mrs. Oliphant, J. F. Row- 
botham, Rev. A. H. Drysdale, M.A. and others. 
LITERARY and DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS, 
By the Dean of Gloucester, J. Stuart Blackie. LL.D, Hugh Halliburton, 
‘*Nether Lochaber,’ John EK. Locking, the Author of “Stroubuy,” 
Rev. G. B, Jobus, M.A., William Canton, and others. 
Complete Prospectus free by Post. 





Sixpence Monthly. | [Beautifully Illustrated. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


The New Volume begins with JANUARY Part (Ready 
December 21st), and will contain— 


ONEin CHARITY. The New Three-Volume Story. 
By Silas K. Hocking, Author of ‘‘ Where Duty Lies,” ‘‘ Her Benny,” &c. 
MOUNT ATHOS and ITS MONKS, 
By Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D. 
HEROISM inthe MISSION FIELD. Six Papers. 
By the Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A. 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET DURING FIFTY YEARS of MINISTRY. 
By Newman Hall, D.D., Author of * Come to Jesus,”’ &c. 
HOPE, A New Story. 
By Evelyn Everett-Green, Author of ‘* A Doctor’s Dozen,” &e. 
HOW to READ the BIBLE, And other Papers. 
By Julia Wedgwood. 
SUNDAY EVENING TALKS with the CHILDREN, 
By the Editor, and others. 
The MOOR: What Lives and Grows There. 
By the Rev. Canon Atkinson, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ Forty Years in a Moor- 
land Parish,” &¢c, 
TENNYSONIANA. Three Papers, 
By One Who Knew Lord Tennyson. 
BIBLICAL and MISSIONARY PAPERS, 
By the Bishop of Ripon, the Bishop of Carlisle, Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
Canon Scott Holland, M.A., T. Bowman Stephenson, D.D., the late 
Alex. Mac eod, D.D., J. Monro Gibson, D.D., John Clifford, D.D., H, 
Montagu Butler, D.D., and others, 
SHORT STORIFS and MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 
By Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, L. T. Meade, Margaret Howitt, Hugh Macmillan, 
D.D., Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Brewer, and others. 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS at HOM8. Illustrated Interviews with 
The Bishop of Ripon and Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, the Bishop of Winchester, 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., T. Bowman &tephenson, D.D., Newman 
Hall, D.D., Hesba Stretton, Mrs. Molesworth, Silas K. Hocking, and 
others. 


Complete Prospectus free by post. 





CLOISTER LIFE in the DAYS of CEHUR 


de LION. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, 
Author of “ Dreamland in History,” &c. In handsome binding, and with 
Illustrations by Herbert Railton and others. Imperial 8vo, 21s. 


“A series of bright and sympathetic sketches of mediswval monastic life...... The 
vllume is beautifully illustrated, and is none the less attractive for being de- 
signedly popular in its tone and treatment.’’—Times, 


BOOK by BOOK. Popular Studies on the 


Canon of Holy Scripture. By the Bishop of Ripon, the Bishop of WorcESTER, 
the Dean of GLoucestTeR, Canon Maciear, D.D., Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
Professor Marcus Dops, D.D., Professor Stantey Leatues, D.D., Professor 
J. Roperrson, D.D., Professor A. B. Davipson, D.D., Professor WM. SANDAY, 
D.D., Professor @. Satmon, D.D., Professor WM. M1Lu1@an, D.D., and the late 
Professor W. G. Exmsuiz, D.D. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Tt is no small advantage that it is possible, within the compass of a s‘ngle 
volume, to issue so complete and scholarly a survey of such sacred and momentous 
questions,” —Daily Telegraph, 














The PRIVATE LIFE of the GREAT COM- 


POSERS. By J. F. Rowsoruam, Author of ‘‘The History of Music,” &c. 
With Portraits, large pest 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

ConTENnTs :—Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Bach, Chopin, Wagner, Gluck, 

Schubert, Mendelssohn, Rossini, &c. [Just published, 

’ . 

IN STARRY REALMS: the Wonders of the 
Heavens. By Sir R. 8S, Batt, LL.D., &c. With numerous Illustrations, 
Fourth Thousand, medium 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. - 

“* The style of popular exposition throughout is indeed admirable, the illustra- 
tions are excellent, the binding is tasteful, and the print good.”—Saturday Review. 





SPEECHES and ADDRESSES. By the late 
W. C. Mager, D.D., Archbishop of York, Edited by his Son, Cuarues 8S. 
Maaex, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


* Altogether, the volume is a very notable one, and deserves, as it is sure to 
obtain, a wide circulation.” —Times, 


QUESTIONS of FAITH and DUTY. By the 


Right Rev. A. W. THoroLp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
** A truly excellent work...... large-hearted and wise, intensely sympathetic, and 
full of kindness.”— Church Bells. 


The VOICE from SINAI: a Series of Dis- 


courses on the Ten Commandments. By the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. 

“Qontains much powerful and noble teaching, clearly conceived and definite, 

expressed in glowing and gorzeous diction.”—Literary Churchman, 





CHRIST and SOCIETY, and other Dis- 


courses. By the Rev. Donatp Mac.eop, D.D., one of H.M.’s Chaplains. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. [Just published, 


HYMNS for CHILDREN. With an Index of 
Tunes. By the Rev. Bensamin Wavau, Editor of * The Sunday Magazine,” 


Author of ‘Sunday Evenings with My Children,” &c. Cloth, 1s. 3 parch- 
ment rubric, ls, 6d. [Just published, 


In handsome binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1892. 


CoNnTAINING : 
NEW STORIES By Wit11aM Bracks, L, B. Watrorp, G. Man- 
’ VILLE FENN, HELEN Suipton, LUKE SHARP; 
G. B. Burarn, and others ; 
and Contributions by the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Ripon, Sir Robert 
S. Ball, LL.D., Sir Herbert Maxwel!, Bart., M.P., the Dean of St. Paul's, the 
Dean of Gloncester, Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L., Prof A. H. Green, Prof. R, 
Flint, Augustus J.C. Hare, the Bishop of Colchester, the Murquis of Lorne, Lady 
Magnus, Phil Robinson, Prof. Harrower, and others. 
“‘No magazine of its character offers a more distinguished array of talent, or 
more varied and valuable matter month by month.’’—Rock. 


In handsome binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE votume, 1892. 


ConTAINING 
W TORIES By Hespa STRETTON, CarmeN Sytva (Queen of 
NE S ? Roumania), L. T. MEapg, DarLEY Dae, Mrs. 
MOLFswortTH, and others: 
and Contr.butions by the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Ripon, Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., woe ss Burdett-Coutts, Canon Scott-Holland, M.A., Lady Henry 
Somerset, R. W. Dale, LL.D., Canon Talbot, M.A., H. Montagu Butler, D.D., 
J. Monro Gibson, D.D, Prebendary Jones, 4.A., George MacDonald, LL.D., Dr. 
George Smith, C.I.E., Mrs. Boyd Carpent-r, and others. 
“This really wonderful family magazine grows better every year.” —Sunday Sun, 





TWO SPLENDID CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
The CHIEF FACTOR. A New Story. By 


Gitsert Parker, The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ““GOOD WORDS.” 
With Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Price 6d. 


JILL: a Flower Girl. ANewStory. ByL. T. 
: “ Daddy’s ,’&e. The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ Th 
Sa OG AZINEL” Wik ‘Saesbretions by F. H. Townsend, Pr ice 61. 





ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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ON TUESDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 20th. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 20th. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


Containing the First Part of a Serial Story, 
BY 
MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “East Lynne,” 


ENTITLED 


THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 20th. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


Containing the Opening Chapters of a Serial Story, 
ENTITLED 


MR. WARRENNE: Medical Practitioner. 


Illustrated by M. Eten Epwarps. 











SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 








NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, price 21s.; or bound in vellum, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


SHORT STALKS; 


OR, HUNTING CAMPS, NORTH, EAST, SOUTH, & WEST. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With numerous fine Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, &c. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Illustrations, free on application. 


“It is some time since we have come across so pleasant and attractive a record of 
sport, travel, and adventure as ‘ Short Stalks.’ ”’—Times. 

“In every respect the book is admirably produced, and will assuredly be read with 
avidity by lovers of the picturesque as well as by votaries of sport.””—Daily Telegraph. 

‘““Mr. Buxton describes these ‘hunting camps ’ with a manifest zest for out-door life.” 
—Daily News. 

“ Bright and exhilarating, as well as crowded with sporting facts and natural history 
notes.”—Scotsman. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


DATURA TATULA, 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 63., 8s, and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wee? stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and filia place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@®A, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottl 











i 
THOS. DE LA RUE AND (0's Lypp 


The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price in 
PATIENCE GAMES, with Example 
i eee * Frastaated with pe 
iagrams, y AVENDISH,” s 
printed in Red and Black. is Handsomely 





The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 
TWENTIETH EDITION (60th Th 
cloth, gilt ane price 53. nd), cap Bro, 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black, 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of, 


By “CavenDIsH.” With an A i 
American Leads, tel 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, paper covers, price 6d, 
AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLIFIED, 


By ‘‘ CavEnpIsH.” 





NEW EDITION (the Fourth). 
Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black, 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMERI- 


CAN LEADS and The UNBLOCKING Gap 
By ‘‘CavenpDIsH.”” r 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price ls. 6d. 


WHIST PERCEPTION. Illustrateg 
by End-Hands from Actual Plays, By “ B, W.D,” 
and ‘* CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin. Anda Treatise on the Game 
by James Oxay. 





SIXTH EDITION, “~, = cloth, gilt extra, price 
s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Potr, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scieutific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





NEW EDITION (Second), 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price ls. 6d, 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, Edited 
by “CAVENDISH.” With a Treatise on the Game, 
by “ CAVENDISH.” 





The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET, 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
PIQUET, LAWS of. With a Treatise 


on the Game, by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown &vo, cloth, price 10s. 6a. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, ex-Cham- 
pion. Edited by ‘“CavenpisH.” With upwards 
of 200 Illustrations, 





DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALEN- 
DARS, for 1893. in great variety, may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also the 
“ Finger-Shaped ” and ‘‘Thumb-Shaped ”’ Diaries, 
inneat cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








Monthly, price 3d. ; or post-free, 33d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 


Edited by E. S. BEESLY. 
The FIRST NOMBER, to be published January lst, 
will contain :— . 
Home-RvLE For Lonpon. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tur Use AND ABUSE OF EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 
By Dr. J. H. Bridges. 
PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. By the 

Editor. 

REEVES and Turner, 196 Strand. 





Just published, 


BASIL THE ICONOCLAST: 


A Drama of Modern Russia. 
By Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX. 
Post 8v0, 236 pp., price 53. net. 
DAVID NUTT, 270 and 271 Strand. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pub- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting those published 
at net prices. A large and choice stock, many in 
handsome calf and morocco bindings, suitable for 
presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
from. Export and country orders punctually execute. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, E.C- 


ED RIDING HOOD. A Play for 

Children. Words by EVELYN L. THOMAS. 
Music by JOHN FARMER, Author of ‘‘ Christ and 
His Soldiers,” &c. 











eo. 
Sore Manuracturrr—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d, 





JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24 Berners Street, London. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 
NEW_ BOOKS. 
BiH Se 
3 ; us UF HISTORIC 

“ESSENTI A Gh.'*—Public Opinion. 

ADING WOMEN of the RESTORA- 
L ‘ON. By GRack JOHNSTONE. With Portraits, 

= 8vo, cloth extra, 63. Second Edition. 

den tional Observer says :—‘* The book is written 

mT ‘and after much research. The memoirs 
earefa Vsany valuable anecdotes. The writing is 


ell.” 
wa fpieS in LIFE and LITERATURE 
By Cuaries T. LustFp. With Introductory 
Sonnets. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 5-. 
CoNnTENTS :—Intellectual Waste—Poets—Authors 
odern Books—Know!edge—Statesmen— 
y of the Wise—Hypocrites—Love— 


—Boo 
4 —Foll 
Cont der cpour—Thoroughness—Cookery. [In Jan. 


VERA VITA: the Philosophy of Sym- 
thy. Discovery of a New Element and its 
Papnection with Real Life, Practically Demon. 
strated in Keely’s “ Researching Experiments,” 
By Davip SINCLAIR, Author of ‘‘ A New Creed. 
Gewe 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, [Just out, 
NGA: a Novel. By Arth 
Nestorian, Author of “In fin or Folly?” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. ‘ is / 

The Saturday Review says = ‘8; ringa is able and 
amusing. William Julian Le Normand is drawn 
with excellert — —_ his a Mooten, is 

rarcely less clever! rayed. 

Sie HAUNTED HOUSE of CHILKA. 
By Col. OC. F. J. SxoTTowE. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Morning Post says:—“ The picture of the long- 
deserted ruined house is a gem of word-painting...... 
The vivid Oriental colouring of this story is one of 
its many charms. 
RACHAEL RENO: a Romance of 

Wales. By Wi1t1am Ear ter. Cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 

The Academy says :—** Is very interesting” 

The Liverpool Courier says:—“A wo stirring story.” 
HONOUBED by the WORLD. By 

Euizy Foster, Author of “* Victims to Custom.” 
Crown 8vo, paper cover, ls. ; : 

The Whitehall Review says:—‘* Miss Foster writes 
well, tells her story pithily, and recounts her inci- 
dents ina graphic manner.” 
$T, JOHN: a Poem. By Mary Beale. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. ~ 


A WOMAN in TEN 


THOUSAND. By Ferron Vance. 3 vola. 


An ISHMAELITE INDEED. 


By Pameta Sneyp and BritTiFFE SKOTTOWE. 
2 vols, 


FOILED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


HEnnNIKER, Author of “Sir George,” &. 3 vols. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By Helen 


Saipton, Author of ** Dagmar,” “The Last of 
the Fenwickes,”’ &c, 3 vols. 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By 
ConsTANCE $mITH, Author of “‘ The Repentance 
of Paul Wentworth,” “The Riddle of Lawrence 
Haviland,” &. 3 vols, 


NURSE ELISIA. By G. 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Mahme Nousie,”’ 
‘The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c. 2 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKRETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


J. §. VIRTUE & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., L. Alma 
‘tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, J. C. Hook, R.A., 
sa Bonheur, Birket Foster, Briton Riviere. (The 








The Church Review says:— This is a pl t, 
reverent m; the verse runs smoothly, and is 
tbonghtfal and tender.” es 
AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, 

Poetry, &c ), suitable for Pudlication in Volume 
form, are INVITED to FORWARD them for con- 
‘sideration. MSS, read with promptitude, and, if 
approved, will be published early in the New Year, 
New Catalogue of Books post-free. 


Address: DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET ST., LONDON, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘*I have never 
tasted Oocoa that I like so well.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


IRKBECE BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
ulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








above may still be had, paper, 23. 6d.; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s. each, or handsomely bound together in 
2 vols., 12s. 6d. each.) 


The ART ANNUAL for 1892. 


Being the Christmas Number of the Art Journal, 
Consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 


HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
By W. L. Courtney. 

With numerous Illustrations, including an original 
Etching by the Artist, a Photogravare Plate of * The 
Last Muster,’’ and Full-Page Illustrations of Miss 
a Found, Entranced, Chapal of the Charter- 

use, 


Price 21s, 
The ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 


1892, containing nearly 5°0 Illustrations, and 12 
Full-Page Etchings or Photogravures after the 
following eminent Artists :—Stanbope A Forbes, 
A.R.A., J. R. Weguelin, Geend King, B.I., C. 
Napier Hemy, Ernest Parton, and original 
Etchings by Axel H. Haig, Percy Robertson, 
Herbert Dicksee, 
Small royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 123, 64. 
CAIRO. Sketches of its History, 
Monuments, and Social Life. By Sraniey 
LanE-Poo.tE, Author of “The Art of the 
Saracens in Egypt,” &. With numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood, by G. L. Seymour, and others, 
and a plan of Cairo showing the positions of the 
principal mosques. 
** Likely to become the favourite authority for 
Cairo.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 
Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 12s, 6d. 
The PILGRIMS’ WAY from WIN- 
CHESTER to CANTERBURY. By Jura 
CaRTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 46 Illus- 
tions by A. Quinton; and 2 maps of the Route.- 
“4 really good book, well written, and well illus- 
trated...... readers will find in the author a guide well 
acquainted with the literary and historical associa- 
tions of her theme.” —Spectator, 
Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 64. each. 
ENGLAND’S SEA VICTORIES. By 


CHARLES RatTHBONE Low (late Indian Navy). 


Authorof ‘* Her Majesty’s Navy,’”’ &. With 8 
Full-Page Illustrations. 
HOW the BRITISH WON INDIA. 


By W. Piwsiett. Author of ‘Stories from 
African History,” &. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations by Harry Payne, and others. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 





26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES. 
With Presentation Plate. 

Containing an important Article descriptive of 
THE QUEEN’S STUDIES IN HINDUSTANI, 
which her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
peruse and revise. 

Also the Commencement of the Second Series of 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, 
By Dr. A. CONAN DOYLE. 

AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH 
DR. RUSSELL, the Veteran War Correspondent, 
By HARRY HOW. 


And many other Articles and S‘ories, with 174 
Illustrations, price ls. ; post-free, 1s, 44d. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 
OR NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. By A. Conan Dorter. Beautifully 
printed on extra thick paper, with 104 Illustra- 
tions, 324 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, with 
gilt edges, price 6s. ; post-free, 62. 6d. 








THIRD THOUSAND of SECOND EDITION. 
THE SIGN OF FOUR. 


By A. Conan Dorie. 233 pages, cloth, price 
33. 6d. ; post-free, 3s, 9d. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
Volume IV. With nearly 1,000 Illustrations, 
684 pages, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. ; post-free, 7s. 
Volumes I., II., and IUI., may also bo obtained 
at 63, each ; post-free, 6°. 6d. each. Only a few 
copies left of Vols. I, and II, 








Binding Covers for ‘‘ Strand Magazine,” Vol, IV., 
are now ready, price ls. ; post-free, ls. 3d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 


8, 9, 10, and 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, and 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED  PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


Sours, e ERV: 
PorzeD MEATS. Also, 





}{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
-4 





/PURTLE ‘SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTLON—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ErPrPs’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In general 


debility, mental depression, and nervous 
irritability there is no medicine which operates so 
like a charm as these famous Pills. They purify the 
blood, soothe and strengthen the nerves and system, 
give tone to the stomach, elevate the spirits, and, in 
fact, make the patient sensible of atotal and most 
delightful revolution in his whole system. They may 
be commended most unreservedly as the very beat 
family medicine in existence. Though so a gpmamn 
efficacious, they are singularly mild in their opera- 
tion, and might be given with perfect confidence to 
delicate women and young children, They contain 
not a grain of mercury, or any other noxious 
substance, and cannot do harm. Delicate fema'es 
and all persons of sedentary habits will find these 








Pills a blessing. 





THE 
IVERPOOL anp LONDON anpd GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS .... a P 
Hrap Orricers: DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 


ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies effected in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUMS, 
~will share in the profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS, for the term 


BONUSES LARGE. 
Please apply for Prospectus. 


Lonpow Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


ending 1898, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 


oo eve £8,149,829, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual ca-h discounts. 








INVESTED FUNDS... se ues 


peers ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


£16,000,000, 
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GAY & BIRD’S GIFT-BOOKS. 





Crown 8vo, 62 Full-Page Illustrations by Howard Pyle, many beautiful Borders, Head and Tail Pieces. 


Tastefully bound in dark-grey cloth, Silver Lettering and Ornaments on side in Antique style, price 6s, net. 


DOROTHY 


Together with a Ballad of 


Q 


of Bunker Hill Battle. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Times.— A charmingly illustrated edition.” ; 7 : 
Daily Graphic.—‘‘ Among the books of the season, few are more attractive......This is a book which 
Must be seen to be appreciated.” , i 4 ae | 
Literary World.—“ With its sixty-two illustrations and its tasteful borders, head and tail pieces to every 
page, this edition makes a delightful gift-book.” 


The ONE-HOSS SHAY. By Oliver Wendell 


Hotmes, With its Companion Poems, “ How the Old Horse Won the Bet” and ‘ The Broomstick 
Train.” Crown 8vo, 62 spirited Illustrations by Howard Pyle. Quaintly bound in deerskin, 7s, 6d. net. 
“ His illustrations are a source of great delight.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Exquisitely got-up and illustrated edition.’’—Truth. 








Demy 8vo, beantifully Illustrated with 20 Photogravures, and tast: fully bound in white bevelled cloth, 
richly tooled, and protected with slip cloth cover and box, price 12s. 6d. net. 


GENOA, THE SUPERB. 
By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lily of the Arno.” 
PR oe equals in get-up our last season’s Volume, “ The Lily of the Arno; or, Florence Past and 
resent,” 


NOTICE TO AMERICANS.—We have a Select Stock of the Best Books 
produced in the States suitable for Christmas Presents. 








London: GAY and BIRD, 27 King William Street, West Strand. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZ#DIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 





Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 
WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


NINE VOLUMES NOW READY ; 
VOL. X., COMPLETING THE WORK, IN JANUARY, 1893. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS :— 
te el st ee ss oO ER SS 
Half-morocco or Half-calf. . . . . 710 0 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia. . 810 OU 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand five hundred Wood En- 
gravings, and Fifty Coloured Maps. 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most eminent 
authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of this 
Work. 


** Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly ‘ up-to-date,’ must get 
* Chambers’s Encycloreedia,’ ”’—St, James’s Gazette. 

“The best encyclopsdia ever brought out.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

This edition of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever published.”—Speaker, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A ° Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 





the Boston Tea-Party and Grandmother’s Story 


MARCUS WARD's 
DATE-BLOCK CALENDARS 


FOR 1893. 





SHAKSPERE. The Mount dig 
plays a gg ee of a Group fro = 
Play of King Henry VIII. as produced mi the 
Lyceam Theatre, with Portraits of Mr Hi Se 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, Selections tm ‘y 
Shakspere on the daily leaflets, 1s, nm 


DAY UNTO DAY. A Reprodug 
tion, in Colours, of the well-known Picture by 
Raphael in the National Gallery, known as th 
‘Garvagh Madonna,” with a background t 
beet ag - oy Becorstes design, Selec. 
ions from Holy Scripture, appropri 
days of the Christian year, in — + 


EVERY DAY. A Representation 
in Gold and GQolours of an Antique Carved 
Cabinet in light oak, with Timepiece and various 
Specimens of Oriental Porcelain, Majolica, and 
Carved Ivory, The daily leaves give a Selection 
= the _ Thoughts of the Best Writers of Every 

ge. 1s, 


OUR DAILY GUIDE. A 
Calendar, with Texts for Every Day. The 
— is Poo Apa ei in gold and colours 
with a picture of a stormy sea and th ight 
breaking through the plonds, ls, Hila tiie on: 


SPURGEON CALENDAR, 4A 
Selection from the Writings of the late Rev. 0, 
H. Spurgeon on each of the daily leaves, On the 
mount there are a Portrait, Views of Institutions 
with which Mr. Spurgeon was closely associated 
and a suitable ‘In Memoriam ” design, 1s, 


BOUDOIR CALENDAR. A Gold- 
Mounted Fan, Decorated with Birds and Butter. 
flics in Delicate Colours, The daily leaves bear 
poetical quotations. 1s. 


TO-DAY. The Day, Date, and 

Month, in Bold Type, are printed in Red and 
Black, readable at a distance. The block is 
arranged so that entries can be made in advance 
in the spaces at foot provide! for memoranda, 
Without quotations. For the office. The mount 
is brightly decorated in red, black, and gold, 


OUR DAILY PORTION. A 
Sacred Calendar, with helpfa! texts for every 
day in the year, suitable for every class of 
Christians. The mount decorated with designs 
of Roses and Forget-me-nots in natural colours, 
with gold background. 6d. 








Sacred 

















Of all Stationers and Fancy Dealers. Wholesale 
only of MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, London, 
Belfast, and New York 


Recently published.—Imperial Folio. Chart printed 
on cardboard, price 15s. : or with Chart mounted 
on cloth and half-bound, price 21s. 


GENEALOGICAL CHART OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY of GREAT BRITAIN 


in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, 

Guelph, and Wetteu Lines. With Collateral 

Branches, By the Rev. Ropert LoGan, late of 

Abington, Lanarkshire, 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept a 
copy of the Chart, and the following acknowledgment 
has been received!:— 

OsBorne, February 12th, 1892, 

*‘T am commanded by the Queen to request that 
you will convey her Majesty’s thanks to the Rev. 
Robert Logan for the magnificent Genealogical Chart 
which he has had the kindness to present to her 
Majesty.” (Signed) HENKY F. PONSONBY, 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE, 
138 Princes Street. 
London: J. F. SPRIGGS, 23 Old Bailey, E.C. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHUR of 
“INTO THE UNKNOWN.” 
NOW READY, price 4s, 


ZERO THE SLAVER: 
A Romance of Equatorial Africa. 
By LAWRENCE FLETCHER, 


N.B.—A Second Edition of ‘‘ INTO THE UN- 
KNOWN ” has already been called for, price 4s. 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE AUTHOR. 


ConpucTrp By WALTER BESANT. 

The only paper which has ever existed for the 
maintenance and defence of Literary Property. 
Authors will find in its pages a mass of information 
on Copyright Agreements and their meaning, and all 
the relations between Author, Publisher, Hd:tor, and 
Printer. Monthly, price 6d. 

Horace Cox and Co., Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane; and the Society’s Offices, 4 Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


OOKBUYERS should have our List 


of New Christmas and Pres ntation Books just 
ready. Post-free on receipt of address. The largest 
stock to select from in London.—A. and F, DENNY, 
Discount Booksellers, 304 Strand, and 28 and 29 











SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Booksellers’ Row W.C, 
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MES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


By ANDREW LANG, and others. 


the GREAT STREETS of the WORLD. 


llustrations, large 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 18s. 
[This day. 





With about 100 I 





WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


PYTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES of the LIFE 


¢ WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, H.R.S.A., LL.D., and Notices of his Artistic 
- d Poetic Circle of Friends, 130 to 1882. | Edited by W. Minto. Illustrated 
& Etchings by Himself and Reproductions of Sketches by Himself and 
Friends. 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, 32s, 





Richly Illustrated, large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 16s. 


The ARMIES of TO-DAY : a Description of 


the Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. By General 
Viscount WOLSELEY, Brigadier-General WESLEY Merritt, U.S.A., and 
others. 
NOTE.—The First Edition having been exhausted on publication, a SECOND 
EDITION is in preparation, and will be ready immediately. 





Miss WILKINS’S BOOK for BOYS and GIRLS. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, and other Stories, 


By Mary E, WILEINS, Author of “ A New England Nun,” &. Charmingly 
ustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 3s, 6d. 
[Second Edition is now ready. 


NOTICE.— HARPER'S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY (READY DECEMBER 22nd) will contain 
the First Instalment of a New Historical Novel, entitled 


THE REFUGEES, 
A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c, 





A LIST of BOOKS suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS free 
on application. 
London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STRERT. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


DAR K: 
A Tale of the Down Country. 


THE TIMES’ OPINION.—‘‘ This tale of the Down Country is in several 
respects rema: kable......But the distinctive merit of ‘ Dark ’ is to be found in its 
vivid presentment of the North Wessex villagers...... The author has the faculty 
of recording the language and life of the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity 
tbat in itself should be enough to lift the book into notice.”’ 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


FROM ONE GENERATION 
TO ANOTHER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘The Slave of the Lamp,” ‘‘ Young Mistley,”’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
On December 23, price 158. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume XXXIII, (LEIGHTON—LLUELYN) of 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. Edited By Sipyey Lez. 


_ *s* Vol. J. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further volume will be 
issued quarterly unt] the completion of the work. 


NOTE.—A new and full Prospectus of “ The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an 


Everyday Story. By F. MaseL Rosinson, Author of “‘ Disenchantment,” 
“The Plan of Campai_n,’’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By 


Henry Seton Merriman, Author of “ Young Mistley,” &. New aud 
Cheaper Kdition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF INDIAN FOLK STORIES. 


Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Jn handsome large 8vo, printed on Fine Paper, and bound in appropriate Oriental 
binding, price 3ls. 6d. Fifty Large-paper Copies have been printed, price £3 33. 


INDIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 


MENT; or, FOLK STORIES FROM THE UPPER INDUS. Collected 
from Oral Narrative by Rev. Cuas. SwyNneRTON, F.S.A. With many 
quaint Illustrations by native artists, 





Printed on Fine Paper, crown 4to, fully illustrated, and tastefully bound in 
roxburgh binding, price 25s. 


THE HISTORY OF UFTON COURT 


OF E PARISH OF UFTON, IN THE COUNTY OF BERKS, AND OF 
THE PERKINS FAMILY. Compiled from Ancient Records. By A. Marr 
SHarp. With Appendices containing Pedigrees of Various Families of the 
Name of Perkins, or Parkyns, living in England during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries; also Notes concerning the Families of the same 
Names settled in America in the Seventeenth Century. 


In crown 4to, handsomely printed and bound, price 21s. ; 
Large-paper, price £3 3s, 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF HERE- 


FORDSHIRE. By Henry T. Timmins. A Descriptive Account of the 
Picturesque Parts of the County. Fully Illustrated by the Author. 


“ We recommend the book without hesitation.”’—Spectator. 
** Mr. Timmins has introduced much of the charm of this country in his in- 
teresting book, interspersed with graceful illustrations.” —Duwily Telegraph. 


In One handsome Vol., bound in cloth, price £2 2s,; Fifty Large-paper 
Copies, price £4 43. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD CHELSEA; 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE VILLAGE OF PALACES. By ALFRED 
Beaver. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Maps by the Author. 


“A most interesting an: valuable history.”—Athenzum. 


In handsome 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d.; Fifty Large-paper Copies, in 
roxburgh, £3 3s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PARISHES 


OF ST. IVKS, LELANT, TOWEDNACK, AND ZENNOR IN THE COUNTY 
OF CORNWALL. By Joun Hopson MattHews. 

“No mere guide-book, but a carefully compiled volume, of which not the 
least valuable portion is to be found in the illustrations. A chronicle not only 
of solid value to all connected with the locality itself, but interspersed with 
fragments of curious informaticn, intere tins to readers at large.’’—Athenzeum. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY, 





In feap. 8vo, taste“ully printed on A tique Pap>r, and bound in olive cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 43. 64.; Han !-made Faper, roxburgh binding, 73, 6d. net; Large- 
paper, roxburgh binding, 213. ne; 

Other 


BOOKS IN CHAINS, and 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PAPERS. By the late Witt1aAm Brapes, Anthor of 
“The Life and Typography of William Caxton,” ‘‘ The Enemies of Books.’’ 
Contains most intere-ting descriptions of collections of old books and 
Bibles which were preserved in libraries and churches with jealous care. The 
contents of the famous book-chamber of Wimborne Minster are catalogued, 
and lists of those preserved in Hereford Cathedral, Boston School, and at 
Grantham are given. The chapter on the early schools of typography affords 
much useful information.”’—Times, 


THE PRECEDING VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES ARE:— 
BOOKS CONDEMNED to be BURNT. By James ANSON 


FARRER, 


The STORY of the IMITATIO CHRISTI. By Leonarp 


WHEATLEY, 


STUDIES in JOCULAR LITERATURE. 


HazuitT, 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING in OLDEN TIME and TO- 
DAY. By Joun PENDLETON, 


HOW to CATALOGUE a LIBRARY. 


WHEATLEY, F'S.A, 


FOREIGN VISITORS in ENGLAND and WHAT THEY 
THOUGHT of US. By Epwarp Smita, 


The BOOK of NOODLES. Stories of Simpletons; or, Fools 
and their Foilies. By W. A. CLousTON, 


The ENEMIES of BOOKS. By Wi.i.iam Buiapves. 
The STORY of SOME FAMOUS BOOKS. By F.Saunpers, 


Author of “ Salad for the Social and Solitary.’’ 


The DEDICATION of BOOKS to PATRON and FRIEND. 
By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


HOW to FORM a LIBRARY. By Henry B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S.A. 


OLD COOKERY BOOKS and ANCIENT CUISINE. By 


Witiiam Carew Haz.itr. 
The LITERATURE of LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. By G. 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 
MODERN METHODS of ILLUSTRATING BOOKS. 
GLEANINGS in OLD GARDEN LITERATURE. By W. 


CO. Hazuitt. 


By W. C. 


By Henry B. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Roserr K. Dovetas. 


60 Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and others. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





With 


WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. Being Some 


Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the ‘Escargot,’ taken in the 

Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” Illustrated by 

John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo, lis. 
“Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripp!es with unforced fun and joyous laughter.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


VOYAGE of the ‘NYANZA,’ R.N.Y.C. Being the 
Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner-Yacht in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and her subsequent Shipwreck. By J. Cummina Dewar, late Captain King’s 
Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert’s Hussars. With 2 Autogravures, numerous 
Full-Page and other Illustrations, and a Map, demy 8vo, 21s. 

“ The pleasantest book of travel the season has produced.”"—Tablet. 


MR. JOHN KENT’S 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, 


M.P., and other Reminiscences. Edited by the Hon. Francis Law ey. 
With 23 Plates and Fac-simile Letter, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 25s. 
** 4 masterpiece of racing literature,’’—Saturday Review, 


This day is published. 
COLUMBA: a Drama. By Joun Honriey Sxrive, Warden 


of Glenalmond, Author of “ A Memory of Edward Thring.” Fcap. 4to, 6s. 


This day is published. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of the NEW 
WORLD. With a few Words on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cross, Editor of 
“ George Eliot’s Life as Related in her Letters and Journals.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 


TANHAUSER. By Raven Macteop Fottarroy, Author of 


“ Merlin : a Dramatic Ioen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tmmediately will be published. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Montacur Burrows, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Captain R.N. ; 
F.S.A., &e. ; “ Officier de l’Instruction Publique ” of France. Crown 8vo. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ITHIN | ON SOME OF 
WITHIN an HOUR | of| sAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 


Haunts, By ‘‘ A Son cf the Marshes,” Author " 

of * Annals of a Fishing Village,” “On Surrey | Mantis. Dedicated by permission to “hee 
Hills.’’ Edited by J, A,OWEN. Second Edition, | Majesty. New Edition, with Portrait, 8vo, 
crown 8y0, 6, 7s. 6d.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 83. 61. 


ZEOLUS: a Romance in| HINDU-KOH: Wanderings 


Lyrics. By JEanrE Morison, Author of “ The and Wild Sport on and Beyond the Meeiapes 
Purpose of the Ages,” “ Ane Book of Ballades,’’ By Major-General DonaLp Macintyre, V.C., 
“* There as Here,” &c. Crown Syo, 3:. late Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkhas; F.R.G.S, 


Dedicated = oor the egw “4! mg With 
s numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s, 64. 
MERIDIANA: Noontide . 
Fssays. By Sir HrrperT Maxwet, Bart., GOSSIPS with GIRLS and 
M.P., F.8.A.,&c, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. MAIDENS, Betrothed and Free. By Lady 


BELLAIRS. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s, 61.3 in extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 








GODS and HEROES; or, the The BOOK-HUNTER. B 
Kingdom of Jupiter. By R. E, FRanciLion, e - " 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. Joun H11u Buaton, Author of ** The me. 


Scotland’”’ and ‘*‘ The Scot Abroad.” New Kdi- 
tion, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.—The MILL on the 
FLOSS. 3s. 61.—FELIX HOLT. Ss, 6d.— 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.—SILAS 
MARNER. 2s. 6d.— ROMOLA. 3s. _ 
DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 6d. — MIDDLE- 
MARCH. 7s. 6d. Handsomely bound in hal’- 
calf, 50:.; half Persian morocco, gilt top, 52s,; 
half Turkey morocco, gilt top, 573. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 7s. 6d, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and 


WORKS, Cabinet Edition, complete in 24 vols., 
price £6. Each volume, price 5s,, may be had 
sparately. Also to be had kancsomely bound 
in half and full calf. 





MISS GORDON CUMMING’S TRAVELS. 


AT HOME IN FIJI. 8vo, 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d.—A LADY’3 CRUISE ina 
FRENCH MAN-9F-WAR. 8vo, Illustrated, 
12s, 6d.—WANDERINGS inCHINA, §&vo, Illus- 
trated, 10:.—GRANITE CRAGS. 8vo, Illus- 
trated, 8. 6d. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED by Sir NOEL 
PATON, 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH 


CAVALIERS, and other Poems. By Professor 
Aytoun, D.C.L. Small 4to, gilt, cloth, 21s, 


BON GAULTIER’S 


BALLADS. Fifteenth Edition, Illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Feap. 8vo, 53, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


a 
NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BooKs 
PUBLISHED BY 


CASSELL § COMPANY. 





NOW READY, 


KING HENRY VIII. with 


a Series of Magnificent Photogravure 
from Original Drawings by Sir Sees 
Linton, P.R.I, The Text luxurious] 

printed in red and black on hand-mad, 
paper. With Introduction by Professor 
DowveEN. 


*,* The Edition of “ King Henry VIII,” 
strictly limited to 250 Numbercd 
Price on application to any Bookseller, 


will be 
Copies, 


“A sumptnous publication in folio, splendi 
printed aud finely illustrated.”—Tim s, i 


POPULAR EDITION, 


HENRIETTE RONNER, the 


Painter of Cat Life and Cat Character, Con. 
taining a Series of Beautiful Phototype Ilys. 
trations. The Text by M. H. Sprrtmany, 4to 
cloth, 12s. : 


“In it there is no exaggeration of form or expres. 
sion, but the most exquisitely truthful rendering of 
the variety of the domestic cat which the artist has 
chozen to illustrate,’—Field. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE of 


A VISION of SAINTS. By 


Lewis Morais. Uniform with the Illastrated 
Edition of ** The Epic of Haces.’? With 20 Fall. 
Page Illustrations from the Vld Masters ang 
fromcontemporary Portraits. Crown 4to, extra 
cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


“The ‘ Vision of Saints,’ by Lewis Morris, is illus. 
trated by 20 plates in typogravure after works by the 
old masters aud contemporary portra'ts. The rinze 
of subjects is wide and int-resting. The execution of 
the engraving se-ms to leave little to desire.”— Times, 


POPULAR EDITION of 


DORE’S DANTE'S INFERNO. 


I lustrated by Gustave Doré, with Prefacs by 
A. J. BuTLER, late Fellow Tria.ty College, Cam- 
bridge. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt t»p, or buck- 
1am, gilt lettered, gilt top, 7s. 64, 


SERIES III, now ready, price 15s., of 


The CABINET PORTRAIT 


GALLERY, containing 36 Cab'net Photographs 
cf Eminent Men and Women of the Day, fom 
Photographs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, 
Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical 
Sketches. 


**As a work of reference it is admirable. The 
biographies are short and accurate, and the portraits 


by Downey are excellent examples of this art.”— 
Scotsman, 


RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


RIVERS of the EAST 


COAST: Descriptive, Historical, Pictoria', With 

numerous highly finished Engravings. Popular 
Edition, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 16s. 

“ We have read it with the greatest interest. All 

the articles are by pleasant writers, and the pages 


are lavisbly illustrated by engravings after photo- 
graphs.”—Times, 


COMPLETION of “ HISTORIC HOUSES.” 


HISTORIC HOUSES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM. Profusely Illustrated. 
With Contributions by the Rev. Profes-or 
Bonnty, F.R.S., Wiiuiam Senior, AARos 
WatsoN, CHARLES EpwarpDEs, Haroip Lewis, 
B.A., and others. Complete in one volume, cloth 
gilt, 10s. 6d, 


“‘An_ interesting and beautifully illustrated 
volume.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT-. 


CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED 


CATALOGUK. Containing particulars of up- 
wards of One Thousand Volumes, ranging in 
price from 


THREEPENCE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 
will be sent on request, post free, to any addre:s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited. 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Crovn 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MISSION of the CHURCH. By the Rev. Charles 
Buitor of * Lox Mandi.”’ 


NEW and ENLARGED DITION, medium 8vo, 15:. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Designs, Views, and 


W. Rontyson, F.L.S With many new Illn-trations, 


The 


GorF. 


The 


Plants. By 





Rvo, 143, 


ne GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Lilly. 

The t pronoune * The Great En'gma’ to be in many respects a powerful 
pF gc S outel pertaps in its negative dialectic than in its constructive 

book—more Pe a serious and sustainel polemic against some of the 


i case Ay 
efor tendencies of mo’ern agnostic thought.” —Times. 
omi 





Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Map, 8vo, 18s 


ith Portrait, n 
TES RECORDS ofa NATURALIST on the AMAZONS. 
BA New Edition of the Unabridged Work, With a Memoir of the Anthor by 
EpwakD CLODD. (This day. _ 
With Tables of Cartonches, Map, and Index crown 8vo, 5s. 
EITE'S OUTLINES of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. Translated and Kdired, with Notes, by Mary Broprick. A 
New, Revised. and Kn'argod FRadition. : 
—FoURTH EDITION, enlarged, with many New Illustrations, 3:. 61. 
FREAM'S ELEMENTS of AGKICULTURE. 
— With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7: 


. 61. 
A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of CHARLES 


DARWIN. By his Son, Francis Darwin, F.R.S. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with 109 Illustrations by Pritchett, 21s. 
DARWIN’S VOYAGE of the ‘BEAGLE.’ Or Popular 


Editon, Woodents, 3s. 61. 
































_ 


"7. NEW and REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 92. 
MO3ELEY’S NOTE3 by a NATURALIST DURING the 
VOYAGE of H.M&. ‘CHALLENGER’ ROUND the WORLD, With 
Map, Portrait, and Woofcnts, and a Memoir of the Author. 
Croxn 8vo, NINTH EDITION, 7s. 61. 
The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, and Work. 


By GEORGE Rak. 








With Portrait, Svo, lds — ss , 
SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of his Life. By 
the Right Hov. Sir M. E. Grant Dors. W.th Some of h's Indian Speeches 
and Minutes. Selected and Edited by WarrLey Stoxces, D.O.L. [Tris day. 





Crown 8vo, 63. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA. From Mar- 
seil’es to Pisa. A New Kdition, with numerous New Maps Engraved on a 
large scale, aud a Chapter containing some Hints to Invalids on the Climate, 


8vo, 93. 
ARCHITECTURE—A PROFESSION or an ART? By 


Norman Suaw, R.A., T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., and others, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Gg. P. PUTNAWS SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK. , 


IRVING.—The CONQUEST of GRANADA. 


By WasuineTon Irvine. Agapida Edition. Printed from 
entirely new electrotype plates. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures from photographs (many of which were taken 
specially for this Edition) by R. H. Lawrence and others. 
Each page is surrounded by a Moorish border, the designs 
being carefully copied from Moorish decorations. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, and with slip covers, the binding 
decorated with Moorish designs, in box, 25s. net. 


MUNROE.—CAB and CABOOSE. By Kirk 


Munrog, Author of “ Under Orders,” “Prince Dusty,” &e. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LAMB. — The WIT and WISDOM of 
CHARLES LAMB, comprising Selections from Lamb’s 
Letters and Essays, together with Anecdotes. Compiled by 
Ernest DressEL Nortu. With Portrait from a Drawing by 
Hancock in 1798, in the possession of Mr. Cottle. 32mo, cloth 
extra, 23. 6d. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 
Editei, with Biographical and Critical Introduction, by 
ARTHUR STEDMAN. 
The Compl. te Set will form 4 vols. post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. each. 


TYPEE, A Real Romance|OMOO. A Sequel to “Typee.” 


of the Southern Seas, 


NADAILLAC.—The CUSTOMS and MONU- 
MENTS of PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. By the Marquis 
DE NaparLiac. ‘Translated, with the permission of the 
Author, by Nancy Bett (N. D’Anvers). Fully Illustrated, 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 


BALDWIN.—The BOOK LOVER. A Guide 


to the Best Reading. By James Batpwin. 12mo, clcth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 











*,* NEW CATALOGUE sent on application. 


*4 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 





The LITTLE DOCTOR; 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & GO0.’S LIST. 





Just ready.—A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK on RUSSIA. 


“WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.” 


Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea Monastery, and a Journey 
by the Old T:ade Route from the Arctic Sea to Moscow. 

By ALEXANDER A. Boppy, 

Feliow of the Royal Geographical Society of England, Member of the 
the Imperial Geographical Society of Rus-ia, and Author of “To Kairwan 
the Holy: Scenes in Mohammedan Africa.”” Also an Appendix by the 
Venerable ARCHIMANDRITE MELITIUS, giving a full History of the Famous 
Monastery of the Solové:sk. New Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yvo, cloth 
boards, 7s, 6.1, 


By HI3 GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PASTORAL LETTERS and SYNO- 


DAL CHARGES. Delivered to the Clergy and Laity in the Diocese of Lich- 
field. By Writtam DALkYMPLE MactaGan, Archbishop of Yo:k., Crown 
8vo, cloth beards, 7s. 6d. 


By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. 


By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D D., Bishop of Wakefield. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 33. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp 
antique, 103, 6d. ; also morocco plain, and best fl-xible morocco, red ucder 
gold edges, 12s, 6d. cs” [Twenty-third Edition, 


SECOND EDITION. 


The CHILD and HIS BOOK. 


Some Account of the History and Progress of Chil’reu’s Literature in 
England. By Mrs. E. M, Fievp, Author of ‘‘ Ethne,”’ ** Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
Illustrated, 


“It is aseries of studies, well worth careful readinz, of a subject of the 


greatest importance and interest ; and the studie; are made more valuable by 
being the work of a very thoughtful and accomplished writer.””"—Spectator. 


“Very ably executed...... The book is a valuable contribution to the history of 


education, and we could have wished it to have beea twic3 the size, so curious 
and interesting is the information.’’—Guardian, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SEASON 1892-93. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. 


New Edition, prettily bound in cloth, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
*** Stories Tol i to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s book:, and surely 


Miss Ingelow nev: r did better work than these litt’e stories, which seem to be 
perfection frum whatever point we regard them. ’—Spectator, 


Mrs, MOLESWORTH’3 NEW STORY. 


FARTHINGS. By the Author of 


“ Carrots,”’ “Cuckoo Clock,” &. Handsomely bound in cloth, with Illus- 
trations by G. M. Bradley. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


‘Better than any of Mrs. Molesworth’s former books, It is s» bright, so 


touching, so natural,’’—Pall Mall Budget. 


The NEW WORK by DARLEY DALE. 


or, the 


Magic of Nature. By the Author of “Tas Village Biasksmith,” ‘* Noah’s 
Ark,” &c. Illustrated by Alexander Monro. Cloth, crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 


“ A fascinating story.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


The NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “SUSSEX STORIES,” &, 


The SOUND of the STREETS. 


By Mrs. RoBert O’Re1tLy, With lllustrations by W.H.C,Groome. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 33, 6d, 


“ Such a book as this deserves the widest circulation ; the picture it draws— 


true, faithful, and graphic—of the troubles and trials of the poor can do nothing 
but good.’’—Record, 


By FLORENCE WILFORD. 


NIGEL BARTRAWM’S IDEAL. 


By the Author of “* A Maiden of Our Own Day,” * Vivia,’’ &c. 
New Edition, well bound in clotb, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 33. 61. 

“ Admirably worked out ; indeed, we do not remember that a similar situation 
has ever been more thoughtfally aud sympathetically handled. Mrz. Bartram’s 
character is delineated in all its true nobility, with really exjnisite insight...... 
* Nigel Bartram’s Ideal’ is a fine study of character, an1 deserves tu be read,”— 
Spectator, 


By Mrs. REGINALD BRAY. 


A TROUBLESOME TRIO; or, 


Grandfather’s Wife. By the Author of ‘Ten of Them,” “Silver Linings,’’ 
&c, With Lllustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A NEW and ORIGINAL FAIRY-BOOK of GREAT MERIT. 


The QUEEN of the GOBLINS. 


By WILHELMINA PickERING, Author of “ The Adventures of Prince Almero,’” 
&c. Profusely Illustrated by Olive Cockerell. Appropriatzly bound in fancy 
cloth boards, 3s. 61. 

“In the stress and struggle of prosaic existence, children—even those of a 
larger growth—may turn with satisfaction to ‘The Queen of the Goblins’...... 
There are no half measures in this book, which takes u3 away into Goblindom 
and Witchland and rejuvenates us,.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


London: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Westminster: 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6O’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION Op 
MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.”’ 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


Cabinet Edition, 12 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols.) 
*,* The Library Edition can still be had, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 42. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16:, 


POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 
COURSING and FALCONRY. By Harding 


Cox and the Hon, GeraLp LasceLtLes. With 20 Plates and 56 Lilustrations 
in the Text by John Charlton, R. H. Moore, and G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 103, 6d, 


FIFTY YEARS in tlhe MAKING of AUS- 
TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1272-75, 1877, 1878-79. _ With 2 Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 

“* An attractive and valuable book, full of lessons to statesmen, Its chief inter- 
est lies, of conrse, in the light it throws upon the difficulties and pitfalls which 
beset the path of a strong and self-reliant nation in the making ; and from this 
point of view it is one of the most important books that have been recently 
devoted to colonial history.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND : 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891, By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S, th a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


“A most interesting volume..... Magnificent buildings, gorgeous pageantry, 
sacred ceremonies, widespread mining operations, and an active commerce seem 
to be clearly enough indicated by the rich discoveries of Mr. Bent...... There is 
much more in the book besides the results of the excavation of the ruins. The 
interesting chapters describing the journey through Bechuanaland belong to the 


best type of travellers’ narratives.”’—Times, 


An ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONO- 


MICS. By L. P. Suirres, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge; Member of 
Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service, and some time Finance Under-Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo, 63. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THomas BuckKLE. 3 
vols. crown 8yvo, 24s, 


The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teach- 
ings of Biology. By ALFrep H. Hura. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY dur- 


ing the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks, By Lapy VeRNEY. With a Preface by 
S. R. Garpiner, M.A., LL.D. With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Fac- 
similes. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


being a Practical Handbook with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Etymo- 
logi-al Analysis throighout. Compiled by ArrHur A. MacponeELtL, M.A., 
Ph.D , (Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 4to, 42s, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor and A. CowPper RanyarD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 

in the Text, 4to, 36s. 
*,* The is-ue of this book in Parts is now completed. Part 13, APPENDIX, 
price ls., now ready. Cases fur Binding ca. be obtained through all Booksellers, 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household and 


his Friends. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With Portrait engraved from a Picture by Cornelius 
Janssen at Magdalene College, Cambridge, crown Svo, 6s, 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 


Henry Scotr Houuanp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The most interesting collection of sermons Canon Scott Ho'land la: yet 
published.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTICE.—In the JANUARY NUMBER 
of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE a Serial Story will 
commence by Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN, Author of 
“ The House of the Wolf.” It is entitled “ A GENTLE- 
MAN of FRANCE,” and is a Romance of the days 
of Henry of Navarre. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 











a 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO 


MR QUILTER'S NEW BOOK. A MAGNIFICENT PRESey 


PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, an 


LITERATURE, including ESSAYS o 

PRE-RAPHABLITISM, ani on CONTEMPOR Se ORY of 
LISH ART. By Harry Quurer M.A,, Trin, Coll aRY RNG. 
Full-Page Pla‘es by many of the Leading Artists of the day G_ 
and 9A R.A.’s), Imporial 8vo, exquisitely bound, 21s, 

: Pa ong Sg * Victorian Art. A superb work.’— 
sumptuous book.”—Truta. ‘* Decidedly one of the most beautiful 
yeir.”’—Times. ‘ Stands a'one among the t-books ear.” books of the 
Lonpon News. inline athe gear. —ILusraarey 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the 


ANGLO-SAXONS, By Baron J. DE Barz 
National Society of Antiquaries of France. With 17 4to Shon out ot, the 
taining 114 Figures) and 31 Wood-cuts in the Text, royal 4to, 21s tes (con- 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 
(l.) FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELR. 


PHANTA (CEYLON and INDIA). B 
PENTER Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 153. , y Howarp Can. 
The author of this work takes India from a new aspect i 5 
regard to the social—and incidentally political —life ‘os 1 thought ar - 
natives, their nat.onal aspirations und rea! feeling towards British a the 
towards Western social movements, in which latter the author has hin ~~ 
played no inconspi.uous part, ay 


(2.) SKETCHES of LIFE and CHAR. 


ACTER in HUNGARY. By Margaret Fietcuen, I] 
throughout by Rose le Quesne. 7s, 6d. » Tlastrated 
_“* The book is so full of life and of unstudied pic'wresqueness, the illustra 
tions are so admirable in cmeption and execution, so full of character and 
verve, that we lay the book down feeling, like Oliver Twist, that we want 
er CHRONICLE, ‘‘ Haceedingly good reading.’ —YORKSHIRE 
‘OsT. 





With 3 
ay (incl, Ray 


Datiy News, “ 





NEW POEM BY MR. GEORGE BARLOW. 


A LOST MOTHER. With a Frontispiece 


of Mr. W. Bell Sc ott’s Etching after Wm. Blake’s ‘‘ There Shall Be No More 
Death.” Fcap. 4to, with Rubricated Initia!s, antique boards, 4s, 6d, 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION (50 Copies only), 7s. 64. net. 

Mr. STOPFORD BROOKE, who has read the poem in MS,, ends a long and 
favourable criticism of it with the words: “I find your poem a very beautiful 
thing. It seems to me as true as it is fair, and as sweetly thought as it is «ell 
done, Itisa poem fir all who have lost their earthly love to kee, by them and ty 
cherish’? The ScoTsmaN calls it: ‘A poem not unworthy his reputation, but 
one likely to confirm and extend it.” : 


POEMS from the GERMAN. With 


Translations by C. M. AIKMAN, M.A,, on the opposite pages, and a Preface by 
Professor GEORG FIEDLER, Ph.D, Antique boards, gilt top, 2:. 6d, 


Timrs.—‘‘ The whole forms a miniature gallery of German Poetry, to which the 
critical preface by Professor Fielder forms a useful guide.” MANCHESTER 
Guarpian.—‘ A dainty little volume of representative German lyrics, 


A BROWNING PRIMER: being a 


Companion to the Pocket Volume of ‘* Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Robert Browning.”’ By EstHER PHeBE Derriges. With an Introduction 
by Dr. F. J. Furnivaty, 16mo, half-cloth, boards, Ls. 


ia TWO NEW NOVELS, 
(1.) A CANAANITISH WOMAN: a 


Novel. By THomas Duncan. Crown 8yo, cloth, 63, 


(2.) JENNY’S CASE. By Mrs. Pivseyi. 


Cheap Fdition of this successful Novel, in 1 vol, cloth, 33. 6d. 
“PHILOSOPHY AT HOME” SERIES, 
(6.) OUTLINES of the PHILOSO.- 


PHY of RELIGION. By Hermann Lorze. Edited by F, 0. 
ConyBEARE, M.A.Oxon, 23s, 6d. 
“* One of the most suggestive and enlightening books that our age has been 
privileged to welcome’’—Revy. JOHN OWEN, in the Academy. 


(7.) The PROBLEM of REALITY. 


y E. Betrort Bax, Author of ‘A Handbook to the History of 





Philosophy ”’ in ‘* Bohn’s Library.’’ 2s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. consist of New Editions of Mr. T. Bainey Saunpers’s 
Translations from SCHOPENHAUER, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’S “ CHRIST.” 


The LIFE of CHRIST CRITICALLY 


EXAMINED. By Davin Friepricu Stravss. Transla‘ed by GEorGE 

Exiot. New Edition, in 1 vol. With an Introduction by Orro PFLEIDERER, 

Professor of Theology at the University uf Berlin. {Large 8vo, ~*~ F 
[Shortly. 





“DILETTANTE LIBRARY.’—New Volume, 2s. 6d. 
VICTOR HUGO (with Portrait), By 


J. PrinaLte NICHOL. 


POPULAR MANUALS AT POPULAR PRICES. 
LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES. 


Edited by ALMARIC RUMSEY, Barrister-at-Law. 


1. EXECUTORS and ADMINISTRA. 


TORS. 33. 6d. 


2. ELECTORS! |:and ELECTION 


AGENTS. 23s. 6d. 


3. EMPLOYERS ,and EMPLOYED. 


The last of these volumes (just published) deals wi.h the whole law of 
Master and Servant and Modern Labour Legislation. It is invuvable alike 
to the Housekeeper, the Domestic Servant, the Employer of L: bour, and 
the Workman. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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gnOBIR, ANEW, & CO, 


by F. C. BURNAND. Illustrated 
yew WORK by L. Sambourne. 


EAL ADVENTURES OF 
TEOBINSON CRUSOE. 


| Burnanp. With 50 Il'ustrations by L. 
Rey In crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 5s. 
“With the assistance of some graphic illustra- 
‘ons by Mr. Sambourne, he provides his readers 
bi some highly edifying, as well as entertaining, 


studies in romantic adventures.”—Daily Telegraph, 


NEW HISTORY OF 
SANDFORD & MERTON. 


By F. 0. BuRNAND. With 77 Illustrations by L. 
Sambourne. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








TED, UNIFORM, ILLUSTRATED 
mn EDILION of 


¥.C. BURNAND’S WORKS 


Reprinted from Punch. In 5 large crown 8vo 
volumes, containing in all more than 600 Illustra- 
tions, price £1 5s. In separate volumes as under, 
price 5s. each. 
VERY MUCH ABROAD. RATHER at SEA. 
QUILE at HOME. HAPPY THOUGHTS, 
£OME OLD FRIENDS, 





With Introductions, Remarks, and Stage-Directions. 


OUNG RECITER 

YOUN . 

By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice-Versa,” &. With 

34 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3-. 6d, 

COLI ET! D, IMPROVED, and REARRANGED 
from “ PUNCH.” 


MR. PUNCH’S 
MODEL MUSIC-HALL. 
Songs and Dramas. 


By F. ANSTEY. With 31 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 4°. 6d. 








REPRINTED frcm “ PUNCH,” with ADDITIONS. 


MR. PUNCH’S PRIZE NOVELS. 


By R. C. Lenmann. With 24 Illustrations, crown 
8yo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


8, 9, and 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E£.C. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 


LIMITED. 


In 2 vols., price 12s, each, in a handsome and sump- 
tuous binding ; also in 4 parts, price 5s, 6d, each, 
ne cloth. 


fi 
SOCIETY PICTURES, 


from Punch. By G. pu MauRIER. 

** As one turns over page after page of this wonder- 
ful collection, admiration is almost lost in amazement 
that a single brain should have conceived all these 
truly typical and representative figures, illustrated 
them with such copious, varied and unfailing wit, 
and given them a scenic and circumstantial setting, 
which brings out all their most salient and charac- 
teristic points.”—County Gentleman, 


-——— 





In 3 handsome vols., price 103. 6d, each, gilt edges; 
also in 1 vol., price 283. 


JOHN LEECH’S 
PICTURES. 


Containing more than 2,000 Pictures of Life and 
Character from the collection of *‘ Mr. Panch.” 

** This book is better than plum-cake at Christmas. 
It is an en’ uring plum-cake which you may eat, and 
which you may slice and deliver to your friends ; 
and to which, having cut it, you may come again 
and welcome from year’s end to year’s end.”— 
Quarterly Review. 





A Handsome, finely printed Volume, price 21s, 
CHARLES KEENE’S 
PICTURES. 


Being 400 Sketches selected from Punch as illus- 
trating the variety of the Artist’s humour. 

** A gallery of pictures of English life. They have 
enlivened the surface of English life for a whole 
generation.’ —Times. 





In 3 fine Volumes, handsomely bound, price £2 2s. 


MR. PUNCH’S 
VICTORIAN ERA. 


Fifty Years of the Queen’s Reign, Illustrated with 
1,000 Cartoons selected from Punch, drawn by Doyle, 
Leech, Tenniel, &c. 

**A pictorial key to the history of the Queen’s 
reign. It is a never failing source of instruction and 
amusement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


8, 9, and 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, &€O., 


LIMITED. 


In 13 vols. 32mo size, printed on toned paper, and 
enclosed in a case, 


THE HANDY-VOLUME 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Styles of binding:—Fine cloth, red edges, in case, 

price 21s, ; French morocco, gilt edges. in case, price 

3ls, 6d.; best red Russia, in Russian case, price 

owe and gold, in morocco case, price 
2 12s, 64, 





In 25 elegant little vols, each containing a complete 
oe 


THE HANDY-VOLUME 
WAVERLEY. 


Styles of binding :—Crimson cloth, red edges, in case, 
price £25:,; French morocco, ,ilt edges, in case, 
price £3 13s. 6d, 





In 32 highly-finished little vols., edges gilt, in a case 
THE HANDY-VOLUME 
SCOTT. 


Containing all the Waverley Novels and a complete 
collection of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry, enclosed in an 
artistic case measuring 11 inches in height, 10 inches 
in width, and 3 inches in depth. Styles of binding :— 
Crimson cloth, gilt edges, in case, price £3 3s.; 
French morocco, gilt edges, in case, price £4 17s, 6d. 


Tn 7 elegant little gilt-e ?ged volumes, in a case, 
THE HANDY-VOLUME 
SCOTT POETRY. 


StyJes of binding :—Crimson cloth, gilt edges, in case, 
price 12s, 6d.; French morocco, gilt edges, in case, 
price £1 5s. ; vellum and gold, in morocco case, price 
£1 17s. 6d,; best morocco or calf, in case, price 
£2 17s. 6d. 


__—_—. 


In 11 elegant little volumes, with Introductions 
and References. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME 
BIBLE. 


Styles of binding :—Fine cloth, red edges, in a case, 
price 2ls.; French morocco, gilt edges, in a case, 
price 3ls. 6d ; Persian morocco, gilt edges, in a case, 
price £2 123, 6d.; best morocco or calf, gilt edges, in 
a case, price £3 13:, 6d. 


8, 9, and 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


This IMPORTANT WORK is NOW READY. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner. 


With a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, 


The TIMES.—“ An admirable book, which ought to be read by those who have 
at heart the honour of England..,...The worthy record of a work in which the 
author had no mean part,” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Unquestionably the most valuable and instructive 
of be works dealing with Egyptian actualities that ‘have hitherto reached our 
cognizance.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The book is so packed with information, so full of 
knowledge and insight, so temperate in statement and restrained in forecast, 
and witbal so vivid and entertaining as a narrative, that no journalist or public 
man ought to be permitted to write or speak about Egypt for the next five years, 
unless he can solemnly declare that he has read it from cover to cover.” 


FOURTH THOUSAND, ready this day, 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


Illustrations from Original Sketches by Loech and Thackeray, Fourth 
Thousand, demy 8vo, 16s, 


ATHEN.EUM. —“ Quite one of the most delightful books of the season.” 


FOURTH EDITION, this day. 


STUDENT and SINGER: the Reminiscences 


of Charles Santley. Fourth Edition, with 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


GLOBE,—‘ A treasury of delightful ancedote about artists, as well as valuable 
pronouncements upon art.” 


A VERY HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK, 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE. By J. K. 


FowLrr, of Aylesbury. Second Edition, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 200 Copies only, 4to, 21s. net. 


.FIELD,—" He who invests in this work will find himself well rewarded for 
his outlay.” 


., PRUTH.—“ A very entertaining volume, full of good stories of the county and 
its notable personages,” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C., 
Publisher to the Tnvdia Dice. 





FROM WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 
GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With Copious Illustrations, 
chiefly Portraits. By the Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors.” 2 vols. royal 
8vo, 42s. 
“The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclopedia of gossip about mon- 
archs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion,’’— 
Daily News, 





SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA- 
TION to the REVOLUTION. By W.C. Sypney, Author of ‘ England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century.” 1 vol., 10s. 64. 


“He has an » for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scindals and follies of 
the town and the soberer life of the rest of England, ’—Times. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Fitz- 


GERALD. With about 100 Illustrations, extra crown 4to, 25s. 
“It is all about the curiosities of London, the E accgy old houses, and the odds 

and ends of archzology and street-lore.”—Daily News, 
“ A triumph of the printer’s art.”—St. James’s Gazette, 








TWO NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By 


THEODORA ELMs.I£, Author of “ The Little Lady of Lavender.” With 29 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Picture:quely and gracefully written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** The illustrations are extremely beautiful,”—Manchester Examiner. 


PIXIE. By Mrs. Blagden, Author of 


**Trash,” &c. With Illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis. Crown 8vo, 33. 64. 








WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
“Tt isa breezy book dealing with a stormy period of our country’s history, 
Adults will read it with pleasure and boys with enthusiasm.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William 


WeEstTAtt. 2 vols. [Now recdy. 
“‘The book may be heartily commended to all who love a good novel of adven- 


ture.”"—Manchester Guardian. _ 
A GERALDINE: a Novel. By R. Ashe 
Kine. 2 vols. [ Now ready. 


“Mr, Ashe King has shown before that he can write a good Irish story, and 
* A Geraldine’ makes assurance of hi3 capability doubly sure.”—Daily Chronicle. 





MANY A YEAR AGO: a Novel. By Mrs. 
H. Marty, Author of ** A Man and a Brother.” 2 vols. [Now ready. 


‘*The story is quaintly and gracefully told, and lingering about it is the faint 
aroma which is perceptible in old drawing-rooms,’”’—Vanchester Examiner, 
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